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CHAPTER I. 

HOW GEORDIE "WON" A BONNET. 

** Tyne River running smooth or rough, 
Makes bread for me and mine ; 
Of all the rivers, north or south, 
There's none like Coaly Tyne.' 

So here's to Coaly Tyne, my ladj. 

Success to Coaly Tyne, 
Of all the rivers, north or south. 
There's none like Coaly Tyne." 

The Kedmat^s Song, 

" For mercy's sake, don't think of taking me down 
that coal-pit at this time of night ! " 

So exclaimed the Duke of Cumberland, when, on 
his hurried way to Culloden's field, in 1746, he found 
himself looking from a high bank, into what appeared 
to be an impassable abyss, dim and deepening because 
of the evening twilight ; but which in reality was 
merely the steep ravine dividing Newcastle from 
Gateshead. Had the moon but shone out, he would 
have seen that at the base of this ravine flowed what 
was already known as the " Coaly Tyne, " its dingy 
waters spanned by a picturesque old bridge built on 
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oaken piles, on which stood quaint tall buildings — the 
whole of which were to be washed away by a terrible 
land flood that destroyed all before it. 

On this same Coaly Tyne he would have seen many 
a swift but grimy keel, tubby little vessels — special 
to this river^ — rounded fore-and-aft, and having but 
one sail — the whole after the fashion of those built 
by the hardy Norsemen who once congregated about 
here, and in the long ago navigated this stream when 
it was but a narrow creek full of sand-banks. Only in 
our own times has this been gradually altered and 
amended, by means of a restless, toiling, modern 
thing of chains and buckets known as a Tyne 
dredger ; so that now the noble river runs clear and 
free, admitting the tide along some twenty miles of 
its course, and offering easy passage to many a trading 
vessel, laden merchantman, steamer, cattle ship, brig 
and screw collier ; so that the Tyne has become as it 
were one long convenient dock, extending all the way 
between Newcastle and Shields. 

In the time when King George's son uttered the 
startled exclamation we have recorded, on all the steep 
descents hereabouts, and even down to the crowded 
quay-side, were closely clustered ancient timber 
houses, built in the days of the Tudors. It was 
Queen Elizabeth who founded here in "Newcassel," its 
first "Hye school,"and appointed "a learned and painful 
man to indoctrinate its youth in Greek and Latin." 
When my story begins, there was still standing 
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the West Gate, "a mightye strong thinge, of four 
wardes," which, like most buildings hereabouts, bore 
many ill marks of the border ravagers of old fighting 
times. It was through this self-same gate that, foot- 
sore and weary, once tramped an apprentice from the 
" west countrie," one Rodger Thornton, whose memory 
is recalled by local ditties and rhymes, such as — 

** At the West Gate came Thornton in, 
With a hap, and a ha'penny, and a lambkin ; " 

— ditties sung all the more cheerily because that this 
same poor traveller became (Whittington fashion) the 
richest " marchant in all rich Newcassel," and that 
his one fair daughter wedded the proud Lord Lumley, 
and their pious descendants built a fine "House of God 
for the poore" — a ^^maison dew,' as the folk hereabouts 
styled it — " to harborour the sicke and to give in almes 
certaine cooles to comfort the poore, also brede." 

^'Cooles" were ever a ready as well as a necessary 
gift to comfort " the poore" in such a place, for " New- 
cassel *^ was already known as " the Coal Hole of the 
North," and "the Eye of the North," and "the Hearth 
that warmeth the South Parts of this Kingdom with 
Fire." 

It remained little more than a "Coal Hole" for long 
years after its uncanny grimness had startled Culloden 
Cumberland ; then it so far woke up, that because of 
the many accidents that chanced through the steep- 
ness of its roads — almost impassable in the pitchy 
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darkness of a winter night, — the roused burgesses laid 
their wise heads together, and actually proceeded to 
hang certain flickering oil lamps about the old town 
streets, opposite neighbours agreeing to pass a rope 
across from door to door, and from its centre to 
suspend one of these very smoky, and ill-smelling, 
but necessary articles. Then, too, because of constant 
frays and broken bones, they actually appointed a 
constable and twenty-six old watchmen, each to be 
provided with a noisy rattle, a lantern and a good stout 
stick, with which to enforce peace, and awe ill-doers ; 
and after these unparalleled exertions and arrange- 
ments, the "Newcassel " authorities went to sleep again 
for a long period, during which their one mail coach 
ran, or rather crept, every few days to London or 
Edinburgh, and their one gig to Tynemouth and 
North Shields. 

Yet, however quiet" Newcassel" might be in a general 
way, it always happened that at certain periods of the 
year the old city and its neighbourhood were astir 
with bustle and business. These were the times of the 
great fairs, and of hirings, held on the big Town Moor, 
to which festive gatherings came trooping buyers and 
sellers, and lookers-on from all parts, and countless 
men, women and children from tlie many collieries 
round about Especially they looked forward to the 
Lammas Fair, which lasted a whole eight days, and 
where much rough-and-ready frolic, as well as open- 
air trading took place. Every kind of useful thing 
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was to be seen at this fair. To it were brought cattle 
innumerable, — for the scattered Northern farmers 
depended much on what they could buy and sell here; 
as did the dealers, who came driving their straggling 
procession of packhorses, whose little bells had tinkled 
cheerily over many a mile of uneven country road — 
sturdy horses and well-laden, what with travellers 
riding, or with bales and packages of Yorkshire cloth, 
and stout Lancashire homespun linen, such as house- 
wives made and wove, before tall mill chimneys 
smoked in every direction, and steam took the place 
of distaff and spindle, aye, and of knitting-needles too. 

I want to give my readers of to-day, a peep at one 
of these busy Lammas fairs, one that took place now, 
about a hundred years ago. It commenced on a very 
fine August day, and to it crowded even a larger 
number of countryfolk than usual. 

Roads leading to the moor were almost, im- 
passable, and great was the din caused by clattering 
clogs, and by chattering tongues, wagging in a way 
altogether deafening and unintelligible to southern 
ears, all because of a certain " burr" peculiar to these 
merry Northumbrian lads and lasses. To add to 
the Babel, rose the baa-a of frightened sheep, or the 
snorts and shrieky appeals of numberless fat York- 
shire pigs that, pig-like, objecting to go any way but 
of their very own choosing, ran into shops or stalls, 
against people's legs, and over prostrate babies, while 
their breathless drivers laid about with long-lashed 
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whips, and abused and were abused in strange terms 
for the ill-doings of their hot and troublesome charges, 
so continually threatening to commit suicide beneath 
the broad, solid wheels of the low, open, heavy- 
waggons of the period, that lumbered creaking by, 
laden high with provisions or goods for the fair. 

However, it is not with all this bustling country 
throng we have to do. I had to take you into the 
thick of it before I could give you a fair first peep at 
Geordie Stephenson : he was so insignificant as yet, 
being only a little shabby boy, and one somewhat 
tired with tramping a long distance over dusty roads. 
He and Nell, his big sister, had been too excited at 
the day's treat before them to eat fair shares of the 
family breakfast of crowdie (or oatmeal stirred up in 
boiling water), tea being only known by name as yet 
in poor homes like theirs, and scarce even in better-off V 
ones in far London town. 

I need not say Nell and young Geordie were 
highly diverted with all the stir going on in old 
Newcastle ; and they tramped streets and * chares ' or 
passages that led down to Tyneside, with great delight 
and satisfaction, the boy's mind entirely taken up 
with the things about him and the unexpected sights 
on the moor ; Nell, somewhat abstracted because of 
an intended purchase. 

She had long been saving every penny-piece that 
she might to-day invest in a bonnet, or "chip,'^ as 
the Wylam girls called the big coarse straw "pokes " 
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they wore on great occasions only; the rest of the 
time they went about, as rosy-faced, sunburnt Nell 
was doing to-day, with a little check shawl pinned 
close under the chin, and hiding all the hair. To 
own such a bonnet, and to show off her curls, had 
long been this lassie's one ambition, so it is easy to 
imagine how tightly she held her few coins clasped safe 
in one brown hand, while with the other she clutched 
fast at Geordie's jacket, as capering lightly he led the 
way whistling, and well disposed for all the fun. 

So they struggled together towards Cow Hill, 
passing up the long and narrow Pilgrim Street, once 
trodden incessantly by the bare feet of pious devotees 
on their way to the Holy Well, on Jesus Mount yonder 
(now known as Jesmond), and echoing with the clang 
of wooden shoon, and the shouts of noisy colliers loose 
'for a holiday, instead of with prayerful hymns and 
benediciteSy as of old, when the monks had sway. 

In Geordie's days, not only men and boys but 
women and girls toiled in the dismal depths of many 
of the coal mines hereabouts : poor creatures, dressed 
in unwomanly rags, who came and took an equal share 
of the wretched work that it grieves us to picture 
even strong men engaged at Think of them, too, in 
those times, openly toiling as labourers' assistants, or 
as slaters, carrying hods of brick and mortar up 
the ricketty ladders, scrambling and striding over 
roofs of houses, and about rough scaffoldings, where 
they need hold on for dear life. To-day was holiday, 
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yet because of so many pitmen, pitwomen, and drovers, 
you may imagine it was a rough assemblage that 
crowded the streets, or lingered in the shadow of the 
old "New Castle," which Normans built in the long 
ago, when William the First ruled the land. 

Being observant of all strange matters, the two 
youngsters lingered to peep in at Mrs. Betty's mutton- 
pie shop^ where all the rich folk assembled. It was 
said, even as far as Wylam, Betty owned golden 
sovereigns enough to rival the wealthiest of them all. 
Next, they joined in the ring about blind Tommy 
Thompson, he who was held to be the best judge of 
cattle in all the North, where most men are skilled in 
such matters ; but Tommy could tell by fine touch, 
more than others could by seeing, and just now was 
loudly declaring that a certain spotted calf did not 
belong to a certain cow, as stated ; and as what 
Tommy said must be right, there was so much discor- 
dant noise on the subject, that our youngsters were 
glad to pass on to St. Nicholas Square, where procla- 
mation of the fair was, and is still, made at noon. 

Waiting there, they stared upwards at the tall 
steeple, not because of its being a marvel of stone- 
work, but that, as they heard, two crows had built a 
big ragged nest right above the weathercock, so that 
their feathered younglings were finely rocked at every 
turn of the wind, which blew pretty sharply at times, 
though perhaps because of the notice they attracted, 
other crows disapproved, with angry **kooa's," "kooa's;" 
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and when in the next spring-time the same pair had 
fain have built on the same odd perch, their feathered 
comrades came trooping beak and claw, and spitefully 
demolished the cradle as fast as it began to take 
form. Then, for two other seasons they had better 
luck, and built on the very spire of the ancient church, 
and reared their young, unmolested by their kind. 

Altogether, there was plenty of excitement, even 
before the bells began to clang twelve, and the great 
rush to St. Nicholas Square was made, men being 
mad to see the long and splendid procession of civic 
authorities, so grand in robe and chain of office ; yet 
none so grand as the beadle, in big cocked hat and 
gold lace, who looked the lord and king of them all, 
as, after loud ringing, he struck the earth with a tall 
wand, and made hoarse and pompous proclamation 
of the opening of Lammas fair, reading exactly 
the same form of words, as was given from time 
immemorial, and is annually used for the purpose to 
this very day : — 

"O YEZ! O YEZ!! O YEZIl! the Right 
Worshipful the Mayor, the Sheriff, and the Aldermen 
their Brethren, Give Notice, the Fair of this Town 
begins at 12 o'clock this Day, and will continue for 
the next Eight Days after, when it shall be Lawful 
for all Persons to come to the Town with their Wares 
to sell. And it is strictly Charged and Commanded 
that no Person, of what degree or quality soever, be so 
hardy during the time of this Fair as to carry any 
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manner of Weapon about, except he be a Knight or 
Squire of Honour, and then to have a Sword borne 
after him ! 

"Notice is further given that a Court of Pie Powder 
will be holden during the time of this Fair, that is to 
say, One in the Forenoon, another in the Afternoon, 
when Rich and Poor have Justice administered to 
them, according to the Law of the Land, and the 
customs of this town ! God save the King ! the 
Worshipful Mayor, and the Sheriff ! " 

Then down came the beadle's wand with a fine 
sounding thud, and there followed the loud ding, 
dong ! of a mighty brass bell, and such hearty cheer- 
ing for King George as loyal Northern throats could 
utter ; cheers in which our Geordie joined lustily — as 
such young lads freely will, when they get a chance 
of making much ado, unreproved. And then they 
both "lup up, and catch'd just a short gliff o* th* 
Corporation," as Nell reported it ; and were off at 
once to see the lively business of the fair, now open 
officially. Its golden gingerbread babies; its mislead- 
ing peeps at giants' head, dwarfs* hands, and tragedy 
queens ; its wild-beasts shows, and cockfights, and 
loud cheap Jacks ; for in all these things Lammas 
fair excelled, and still excels, as I am told by those 
who should know of these merry matters. 

The brother and sister saw all that could be easily 
seen " free, gratis, for nothing ; '^ Geordie steadily 
working their way through the closely-packed mass 
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of sightseers, and Nell at his heels. The fairing 
folk were good-natured enough, though loud and 
noisy, being mostly pitmen and pitmen's wives and 
children, at the best tolerated, but not approved of, 
by the fussy townsmen, who looked down upon them, 
as did even the " bullies *' and " pee-dees " or Tyne 
watermen, and their apprentices — people who getting 
their living on the river, scorned those who toiled 
hardly for it underground, with a fine pride difficult to 
account for, but which brought about much quarrel- 
ling later in the day. Early as it was, the two young 
people, having to retreat from a sudden affray on the 
moor, found themselves strolling toward the ancient 
Bigge market ; where, seeing many smart things 
of the kind, Nell was suddenly reminded of her 
"chip," and with Geordie following, entered one of 
the humblest shops and proceeded to bargain for a 
suitable article. 

Miss Nell was not easily suited^ for though there 
were plenty of bonnets here, there was but one that 
pleased her, and that, unfortunately, cost twice as 
much money as she owned. She tried on first one, 
then another, but no ! no ! not any of them pleased 
the girl ; and at last she came out of the shop, and 
stood in the market-place again, almost crying with 
vexation and disappointment. Nothing her young 
brother could advise, comforted her ; she wanted that 
particular "chip;" what was the use of talking! If 
only now she had fifteen-pence ! 
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Geordie looked on, wondering and perplexed. 
How he wished he could win this fifteen-pence, and 
make his dear sister happy. If only he were older, 
and able to earn money by doing things, like some of 
the girl's brothers, he would — here his eye fell on a 
horseman in the distance, apparently seeking some 
one, and a brilliant idea flashed suddenly across the 
boy's practical mind, as he cried, " Bide here, Nell, till 
I come back." Then off he flew, leaving her to wait 
and wonder ; to ponder listlessly over ways and 
means by which she might add to her little store 
before another Fair day came round j to finger and 
count the coins, as though they might increase be- 
cause of her present need of more ; then to wonder 
where Geordie had gone, how much longer he was 
going to be ; and, as the shades of evening came 
slowly on, and the market-place grew still and de- 
serted, to fidget crossly, and long for his return ; 
finally to become most dreadfully uneasy, and to 
figure all kinds of mischance. He might be run over, 
or lost ; or supposing he had been hurt in one of the 
big crowds; supposing — 

"Hey, lass, I ha' gotten t' brass for tha' bonnet!" 
Nell's heart gave a great, almost a painful 
bound of relief when she heard the well-known, eager 
young voice shouting cheerily, as the lad came dash- 
ing round the corner, rattling a handful of coppers — 
a whole fifteen-pence worth — which he counted one by- 
one into the hand she almost mechanically held out. 
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Towzle-heaided Nell stared at them, then at her little 
brother, with a glance of puzzled wonderment that 
delighted him exceedingly; then the girl suddenly 
made the natural enquiry — 

" But hoo ha* ye gotten it all, Geordie ? " 

The boy, beaming over with the exultant pride 
of one who had succeeded in a most unlikely task, 
answered, pointing towards the moor — 

" Gotten it ? hoo but by hauding gentlemen's 
horses ? '* 

This then was the brilliant idea suggested by the 
momentary pause and far-seeking gaze of that tired 
rider on the quest for an impromptu street page — not 
at hand, for a wonder, because, on such a day as this, 
all boys were more anxious to spend pennies than to 
earn them ; so it might have been with this one had 
he not had it in his heart to help Nell in her longed 
for fairing, and to see her smile again. 

Now when the laddie finished his joyous war- 
dance over the uneasy stones of the market-place, he 
seized upon his sister, and dragged her off to the shop 
that she might buy the fine bonnet he had won for 
her on this busy Lammas fair — ^won by the unselfish 
carrying-out of a sudden loving inspiration. But 
already, as all his life long, we shall see that Geordio 
Steve was quick to fpel, tP t^^ipk, and tp do. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE FIRST "PUFFING-BILLY." 

• 

'* Then on we will ramble to Wylam*s deep holes, 
Where the large heavy trout lie together in shoals ; 
We will hook them and creel them, and mJike the glades ring, 
As with hearts — like our rods — all elastic, we sing." 

The Fishers^ Garland, 

This call of the "Fishers" seems inviting enough, 
and pictures a place where any boy's life might be a 
very pleasant and holiday-like thing. Yet for all that, 
when our Geordie lived there, Wylam was already a 
busy Colliery Row, clustering about the grim coal- 
pits belonging to Squire Christopher Blackett, who 
lived in the big Hall beyond, and employed Geordie's 
father, and Geordie's relations, even as he did almost 
everyone hereabouts. The coal won — every pitman 
speaks of " winning " coal — was of the kind used in 
steam-engines, and worked from the south side of 
the Tyne, whence it was conveyed under the river 
and brought up here, quite near to the poor home of 
the Stephensons, which was almost the last house in 
Wylam, and stood perched alone, close to the high 
road between Newcastle and Hexham. Stood, did I 
say } — nay, still stands, to be pointed out by many a 
traveller northward, who peeps from the window of 
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his train to get a passing view of this now celebrated 
birthplace of the Father of Railways. 

Geordie's father — ^generally known as "Old Bob 
Steve" — ^was only a very humble fireman, attendant 
on the rusty, creaky, primitive engine that pumped 
up water from the Wylam coal-pit, for the which 
service he was paid twelve shillings a week. Not 
a very bad wage for such work, maybe ; but as 
gentle Mrs. Bob was only " vapourish," and there were 
six hearty bouncing children to provide for, it is easy 
to believe that the family were but poorly off, and not 
given to any advantages of " book-larnin*," their lot 
being plainly to work hard for a living, and to waste 
no time in setting about beginning to do it. Small 
wonderment that not one of those six shock-headed 
bairnies knew the sound, or even the look of the 
alphabet, or could say of its letters even so much 
as the dunce at the Lancashire dame school did: — 
"Aw knaw 'em by their feaces, but aw doan't knaw 
'em by their neames." The Stephensons contentedly 
ignored them, " neames and feaces" both. 

Then, too, the wonder how it was that not one of all 
these young Stephensons should have been to school 
is the less, when we remember the distance they 
would have had to tramp to find any such establish^ 
ment; for it was not until 1790, when our Geordie was 
a big, long-legged laddie of nine years old, that the 
Methodists opened the first Sunday-school in the old 
Orphan House at Newcastle. No one had dreamt 
B 2 
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of such a thing hitherto, yet was it so much needed 
and appreciated, that no fewer than a thousand and 
twelve untaught children at once eagerly presented 
themselves as free scholars, and seventy kind teachers 
offered to take charge of them. 

Good Doctor Coke preached to a crowded as- 
sembly from the text — ^** Train up a child in the 
way he should go ; '* while honest John Wesley, con- 
sidering such means as a blessed way of teaching the 
hitherto neglected children of the ignorant and poor 
toilers hereabouts, travelled hurriedly from a great 
distance, that he might deliver to these little ones in 
this uncivilised district an introductory discourse, 
suited to their comprehension. His text was — 
''Hearken unto me, ye children," and his simple 
sermon, composed entirely of words of two syllables, 
was full of love, and encouragement, and hope. 

But the young Stephensons, living as far as Wylam, 
missed all this. They played up and down the dusty 
Row, along with the pitmen's children, bare-footed and 
scantily clad, until one by one they were old enough 
to be useful to " mother " indoors, and next able to 
earn their own living in some way or other connected 
with the colliery. So it was that Geordie began. First 
he minded one baby, while he watched to see the 
others did not run in the way of the big horse, 
dragging the grimy "Puffing Billy" — a familiar enemy, 
a monster of rusty iron, like some ugly dragon of 
old story for ever spurting forth black smoke as be 
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creaked up and down the fo^jf^ wooA'^trarf^jy citey; ^ ^,3^ 



stretched away, passing in froiiirdt^e ncA^jdooP,^ ^J 
A prodigious thing iU^SkJ befen g^noun^^jkby ^ -^ 
many country-folk that had "torfie out w^t^yc wCy, ^ ^ 
even from Newcastle, to puzzle aifd>4pw:g at x^^Jj^ 
first engine that had been known to dra^v^iwhole lo?^^^ 
of coal-laden waggons up and down after 1!$) and O 
the steam, and the complaining noise of which marvel, 
impressed strangers with a kind of respectful awe, 
though Geordie and his brothers and sisters were not 
even a bit afraid, " Billy's" noise being, as it were, part 
and parcel of their everyday life ; and they knowing 
from their father and the drivers all about the how 
and why of its comings and goings to and fro. 

Perhaps, seeing it, as we can now do any day in 
the Kensington Museum, some may scornfully style 
poor old " Billy " a marvel of intricate clumsiness for 
all the many improvements that were made in it 
after Geordie formed its acquaintance ; yet in those 
days, "Old Bob," always a great observer, would 
point out its excellencies to his children with great 
enthusiasm, telling how first coals were painfully 
carried from the pit's mouth all the way to the shipping 
vessels, in panniers or sacks on men's backs; then 
conveyed by horses and donkey-carts, and at last in 
low waggons, set on solid wheels because of their 
weight, dragged on stones, then on wooden rails — 
which primitive rail-road was thought a great advance, 
as the descent to the river was easier now for horses. 
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Then, because the uneven roads varied so much, 
cuttings were made, and logs of beechwood, called 
sleepers, of the breadth of a road, were laid at 
short intervals. But this was almost too much of an 
improvement, as in the steep places, the waggons fol- 
lowed the horses so quickly, that the whole affair came 
rolling over, like "Jack and Jill;" an inconvenience 
afterwards checked by a convoy — that is, a crooked 
lever, or brake regulated by the drivers, who could now 
take their coals right away, for the rails continued all 
along to the steep river-banks, and the big lumbering 
waggons could be driven right on to the wooden staith, 
or stage, from which the coals could be shot down a 
sort of spout into the open holds of the collier vessels 
moored below. Certainly, these sleepers were a great 
advance ; but as " Old Bob Steve " explained to his 
little boy — never tired of hearing him chat on such 
subjects — these same sleepers were not to be relied 
on, being given to sudden cracking and snapping, and 
so causing great loss of time, and much unexpected 
worry and expense to every one concerned. It was as 
bad as the sudden laming of many horses, and caused 
as much consternation. 

But a remedy was found, when in far-away Stafford- 
shire, the Coalbrookdale Company discovered that 
they were not selling their Pigs, the value of which 
was going down, down, down in the market. 

Pigs 1 What could Pigs have to do with the 
question of tramways ? A good deal> I can assure 
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you ; for these Coalbrookdale Pigs were not of the 
succulent savoury kind, served up with sage and 
onions ; but huge masses of cast iron, called " Pigs," 
which the Works were famous for melting out of the 
rough ore. It was through not finding ready customers 
for these that that the managers had the brilliant 
notion of covering their several tramways with the 
cast metal. It might preserve the rails. Other people 
might follow their example. It was a good way of 
storing the iron, which could at any time be lifted up 
and sold, should customers offer. 

So the wood was covered, and found the stronger 
for it; yet nothing more was done till shrewd 
John Curr, at the Duke of Norfolk^s "winnings,^' 
caught up the idea, but left out the wood, and 
laid down simple iron rails, even adding a ridge to 
guide the broad waggon-wheels. But the labouring 
folk thereabouts thought him far too clever, and they 
themselves injured in some way, so got up a mad riot, 
and tore up all his new rails, and burnt his improved 
coal staith, and would have added poor John Curr 
himself to the fierce bonfire, had he not escaped their 
clutches in the night, and hidden in the woods. 

It was not easy to carry out any new ideas in those 
distrustful superstitious old times, as many true men 
found to their, cost, and as George Stephenson was to 
prove in the by-and-by. 

All such matters young Geordie must have heard 
talked over and over, as he ran in and out, or brought 
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•' feyther's dinner ** to the old pumping-shed, where 
oftentimes gathered many bare-legged youngsters, 
who liked to listen to the kindly old fellow's stories; for 
Bob, theiiremani had'spent his youth in the highlands, 
and thg)ugh in unlettered, was a very steady observant 
man, wh^i had' wonderful tales to tell, ofttimes of the 
wise-like doings of beasts and birds, whose sagacity 
he was for ever pointing out to the children, making 
them note and love such things in a way that was 
worth milch book-learning ; or he would gossip with 
folk, as to the doings of Captain Cook, or the best 
places for the finding of salmon, lately so plentiful 
in the Tyne waters that it might be bought for a 
penny a pound — ^yet now, as most knew, getting 
scarcer, because of more craft and smoke by the 
river side ; or discuss the prospects of the Whaling 
Expedition just starting for Davis Straits. 

On a holiday, Bob and Geordie would, hand-in- 
hand, ramble away from the dirt and noise and most 
dismal surroundings of a coal-pit, to where there were 
green lanes and a blue sky, together finding out bud 
and blossom, or home of robin or finch's workman- 
ship, which the tall fireman would lift his little 
petticoated boy to peep and tell of — but not touch. 
No wonder that Geordie in after-life ever loved such 
simple things, and even in busiest hours would be 
ready to refer to them with great delight. When he 
himself grew to be an old man, with a name in the 
world's story, he once surprised a young trespasser in 
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his own fine park : a^oy wKcl waiTj 
such a little home, b®^ho/nSc(rstc 
downcast head. Yet i^elfeimilj^wf^ ot< 
said gently, as he passeS^,^5^o&^t talfij^ tne^sts, 
lad: it grieves the poor old 6ird^p. ^^i^rrfi^nd^^k 
them, but don't take them awa^^ Yto hStre^o^use to 
be afraid of me," he added, with a Sard ]^ ; " I^sed^o do 
it myself when I was a boy." It wsfs^^isd^j^ears ^Ir^ 
he had been shown such things by " OK^kBo^'* yet he 
had not forgotten the " Don't touch '* of hfff fafftgr. 

But about the children : all their young lives had 
hitherto been passed at Wylam. Now, when Geordie 
was but eight years old, the " Stevesons " were moved 
on to a one-roomed house at Dewly Burn, and here 
the boy obtained his first situation : that is, a widow 
woman paid him twopence a day to look after her 
cows, and see that they did not ramble in the way of 
the coal waggons. Also he had to latch the coal-yard 
gates when work was done and it grew dusk. He 
could play about, so that he kept one watchful 
eye on his charges; and play the urchin did, in 
rather an unusual way, for ever making queer little 
engines, to work queer little corves up and down queer 
little pits, the whole fashioned out of clay and sticks 
and old corks, and all oddments that could be pressed 
into the service ; his surrounding of pits, and pumps, 
and engines was already a training. But these pleasant 
times when the boy could both work and play soon 
came to an end, for even before his sturdy young legs 
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could comfortably stretch across a furrow in the freshly 
turned field, he was leading the patient plough-horses 
up and down, and while most youngsters were snug in 
bed and asleep, this one was off and away to out-of-door 
work for the farmers — healthy work, luckily, for he 
grew stout and strong while weeding, or hoeing turnips, 
or tending the cattle, making himself so generally 
handy that the twopence was soon raised to fourpence 
a day, and there seemed a fair promise that he might 
develop into an able-bodied ploughman* In which 
case, I wonder what Londoners would be doing for 
lack of meat, fish, and provision trains, not to mention 
country letters and other matters. 

Our young Geordie had long had a higher out- 
spoken ambition than that of becoming an agricul- 
tural labourer. While field work had to be done, he 
did it in the best way be could, but even when weeding 
or digging, his mind ran upon gins, and wheels, 
and pulleys. He longed to be at engines, or colliery 
work of some kind; and as the eager boy watched 
closely for his opportunity, he naturally found it 
We hear of him employed about the pit's mouth as 
a " picker : " that is, no longer employed in rooting 
away weeds and frightening away birds, but in the 
clearing rough coals of dross and stones — dull and 
wearisome work, surely, for a lively, active, quick- 
witted urchin such as Geordie was growing into. But 
he knew it was the first step and was quite content, 
especially as he now earned a whole sixpence a day. 
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doing his picking so conscientiously that he was soon 
promoted to drive an old blind ginney horse at 
a coal-pit two miles from. home, which meant that 
young Geordie Steve could honestly earn his own 
living, as most of his family. were doing by this time. 



CHAPTER III. 

FROM ENGINES TO POT-HOOKS. 

" To take thy calling thankfully, 
To shun the paths of beggary, 
To grudge in youth no drudgery, 
To come to knowledge perfectly." 

Tusser. 

The first excitement over, our Geordie found that 
driving a slow old ginney horse round and round in a 
beaten track, or "gin race," was a slightly monotonous 
occupation. The gin itself was a sort of big drum 
laid on its side, about which drum wound ropes, 
that, as the horse moved in its circle, brought up to 
the earth^s surface the big clumsy corves, or baskets, 
filled with lumps of freshly " won " coals. In all large 
collieries this slow and clumsy gin system was going 
altogether out of date, steam-engines taking their 
place — engines in which of late all kinds of wonderful 
improvements were being constantly made. But our 
busy lad had nothing to do with such engines as yet. 
Twice every day Geordie had his two miles' 
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walk to Black Callerton pit and back ; and his sharp 
blue eyes knew how many eggs were in every bird's 
nest, and he would whistle and sing as he strode off to 
work, while the early morning thrushes and blackbirds 
whistled and trilled at da\yning, peeping over the green 
hedgerows, as though to encourage him for the long 
day's dull labour ; that done, it was a race and a scamper 
back to the home at Dewly Bum, where a family of 
tame birdies or of pet rabbits awaited his never-failing 
care. Altogether, our little sunburnt gin driver was 
a happy, busy boy — though ignorant as yet of all 
things but the art of modelling engines out of lumps of 
bog-clay — as could be found in all Northumberland. 

When Geordie was fourteen, an event that he had 
long hoped for came about. Instead of trotting round 
and round after his old ginney, the civil, industrious 
lad was taken on as assistant stoker at the big Dewly 
engine furnace. He was very proud of the promotion. 
This working under Old Bob's wing all day long was 
what he would have chosen to do, yet he was in a 
constant terror lest he should be thought too young 
for such an important post, so when any one in high 
authority chanced to make their appearance, Geordie 
would hide shyly round corners, that his juvenile 
appearance might not strike them, and, maybe, stop 
his shilling a day. But no such ill-luck happened. 

As time went on he became more confident, for 
he grew bigger and stronger every day, and soon 
excelled among the other youths in all their out-of- 
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door games, *' throwing the hammer" with the best of 
them, and easily lifting heavy weights they could 
scarcely stir; but he never let such things interfere 
with his daily task. Everybody knew lively civil 
Steve for a steady, hard-working, good-natured young 
fellow, and every one was glad for him, when one pay- 
day he came running out among the other workers, 
waving his cap, and crying joyfully, for all to hear, 
that he was " a made man/' No doubt he felt very 
old and rich just then. Geordie was not seventeen 
yet, and his wages had just been raised to twelve 
shillings a week. Think how satisfied he was. 

Let me mention here that you may sometimes 
find our Geordie Steve described as a pitman ; yet 
he never was that: his regular work began at the 
engine fire above ground — not at a trapper boy's 
dismal task below it, or he would have had to pass 
on through a regular gradation — to have been rolley 
driver, lamplighter, switch keeper, bell ringer, trumpet 
blower, wood leader, small leader, butty, hewer, 
onsetter, cranes-man, waste-man, deputy, back over- 
man, far overman, underviewer, and overviewer; for in 
this great hidden battle array of toil there are as many 
promotions as in the army of red-coats above. 

No; Geordie when he left his ginney, became a 
Fplugman," that is, he had to keep the engine in good 
working order, and tqtake care its works did not get 
plugged up anywhere y and if the water did not come 
up properly, be must go down into the shafts and see 
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what ailed the machinery. When all went well he had 
plenty of spare time to waste or enjoy ; this time 
Geordie employed mostly in polishing up and ex- 
amining his engine, and in longing to understand 
such things better. The Newcomen engines, such as 
Geordie studied and worked at all day long, were as 
yet clumsy enough, but not quite so bad to manage, as 
when Humphrey Potter attended to one of its kind. 

Who was Humphrey Potter? Only an idle, yet 
observant lad, who often would fiiin have indulged in 
a game of hop-scotch, in preference to continually 
having to keep eye and hand on this engine of his, 
whose monotonous movement nigh crazed the im- 
patient boy ; for you see there were in all engines 
certain stop-cocks which must be opened and closed 
no less than fourteen times a minute, first for the 
introduction of steam into the cylinder, and then for 
injecting a cold shower for condensation; and all 
opening and shutting, of course, required the closest 
attention from any individual who undertook their 
management — a care that Master Potter grew im- 
patient of bestowing, the more especially as there was 
no one by to note his occasional absence, supposing 
always that the tiresome machine could be made to 
spare him, and yet to do its work all the same. 

This boy set his wits to work that he might 
possibly idle with others, for Humphrey was an illus- 
tration of the old saying, " One boy is a boy, two boys 
are half a boy, and three boys are ne'er a boy at all." 
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He industriously and thoughtfully examined all 
the ins and outs of his steaming tyrant, but all his 
observations resolved themselves into the simple fact 
that of these two stop-cocks, one required to be 
regularly opened just as a certain beam terminated 
its descending oscillation, and that it required to be 
closed precisely at the terminating of the opposite 
one, the management of the other stop-cock being 
of precisely a reverse kind. Having cleared the diffi- 
culty in his own mind, Potter set to work, and added 
what he called a " scoggar *' — to " scog " in the North 
implying to sulk — tying cords" to the stop-cocks, 
some to one end of the handle, some to the other, for 
it had dawned upon him that as the position of the 
beams and the stop-cocks depended on each other, the 
beam might serve to impart to the rest of the machine 
all the movements required of them. Then he art- 
fully tied his bits of rope here and there about the 
beam, so that in ascending they pulled one part of the 
beam, and in descending another part, and after much 
shuffling and re-arranging they finally did his work 
— ^passing regularly up and down, up and down — while 
the boy rushed off to play, little heeding that he had 
been the first to discover Jiow to set a steam-engine 
working all by itself, to the great gain and benefit of 
many. For it needed no one's attention, but only 
a fireman now and then to feed the furnace and keep 
the boiler going, — not, of course, that old bits of rope 
were ever patronised by any but himself, for soon 
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engineers substituted rigid vertical rods fixed to the 
beam, and these were armed with small pegs, which 
pressed either from above downward or from below 
upwards, and so turned the stop-cock or valves ; and 
even these have been replaced by simpler contrivances. 

But our Geordie, instead of avoiding, made a sort 
of pet of his engine — one to be kept bright and free 
from ailments common to its kind, if not well seen 
after — and as he oiled and rubbed, and screwed and 
unscrewed, he pondered much over its ways, its 
pistons and levers ; on the steam — its life and breath, 
and the '*why" of its constant and untiring power. How 
he envied the folk who, as he was told, were always 
busy with engines, and knew all about it : Watt, and 
Crawley, and the rest, of whose inventions he heard — 
lucky folk, who could read clever science books that 
answered and explained all sorts of things ; while he, 
a big fellow and strong, could not tell A from B, and 
so would never be able to solve the mysteries that so 
interested him. He could but go on making clay 
models of parts of engines, even as he had done when 
a child at Wylam — ^he might as well be still a child. 

At length Geordie deterniined that he must learn 
to read and to write, and as he was far too sensible a 
lad to be mastered by the false pride that might have 
hindered him beginning, because of the sharae of 
taking his place at the foot of the lowest class, he 
attended the night-school, where, for threepence a 
week, be learnt to spell and to pot-hook, along with 
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little lads and lasses, who pointed the finger of scorn 
at this big dunce from the engine-house. He did not 
get on very well here, because Robin Cowan, the 
teacher, knew so remarkably little himself. Luckily, 
a Scotsman came that way, and set up a class quite 
near Jolly's Close, where the Stephenson family now 
lived, and George and young Grey, the fireman, at once 
came to him, paying a whole fourpence a week each, 
but learning figuring, an extra to which George took 
wonderfully — getting into reduction, whilst Grey still 
stuck fast at division. But then, see how he worked at 
these things — doubled up over his slate at every spare 
moment, chalking them with a handy lump on every 
waggon or wall ; carrying sums backwards and forwards 
from the night-school to the engine fire, working them 
out even through the long hours of the night, while the 
engine, being kept in such order, did its work steadily. 

When the sums were too much for him to master, 
he would turn his attention to the study of braking, 
that being the next step upward — he was always look- 
ing up— and laying his slate aside, coax Bill Cox into 
teaching him the art and mystery of managing the 
machine used for drawing up coals. This he soon 
accomplished so well that Bill would let him work it, 
while he looked on, giving directions which he knew 
would be most attentively obeyed. 

Some of the men hereabouts tried all they could 
to hinder, being too idle or clumsy to attempt such 
things themselves ; yet the manager had eyes upon 
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this persevering youth, and paid little attention to 
their remarks and sneers concerning George, but as 
soon as he was twenty, sent him off as brakesman at 
the Dolly Pit, at Black Callerton — ^where, I must 
mention, the dominie, Andrew Robertson, disgusted 
at losing his best pupil, and having but few besides in 
this little placC) soon followed, setting up his small 
night-school near, to the great rejoicing of our George, 
as yet thick in the mysteries of learning, but now able 
to sign his name plainly in big round hand. 



CHAPTER IV. 

AT THE PIT'S MOUTH. 

•* Follow the horses, Johnny, my lad, oh! 
Follow them through, my canny lad, oh t 
Follow the horses, Johnny, my lad, oh ! 
Oh, lad, — ly away, bonnie lad, oh I " 

Colliers* Ditty. 

The " made man's" business at Callerton was to work 
the engine that, in lieu of a slow horse, aided in the 
descent or ascent of coals or men — not quite as dull 
work as ginney driving, yet no very cheery task at its 
best, for the mouth of a coal-pit was ever about the 
most sombre and desolate place one can well imagine, 
ashes, slag, and broken stone lying piled everywhere. 
At night the wretched scene was but partly 
lighted up from above, by the flames streaming 
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crescent fashion from an old grate, and giving, amid 
its streams of yellow smoke, glints and glimpses at 
the gaunt, shadowy figures of the colliers coming and 
going to their work— showing now their shining eyes 
and white teeth, then glaring strangely on red lips and 
on blackened faces, that seemed to belong to evil 
spirits, imps, and kobalds of the mine, rather than 
to honest, hard-working, if rough partners, workers 
known to each other as " marrows " and " foals " ; or 
darkening, maybe, over the pale-faced stunted hewers 
and pickers, whose dreary lives underground were 
sorrowful to think of, though they came and went 
cheerily enough, poor fellows ; stolidly .unmindful of 
the weird scene in which they figured, and the perils 
that circle<} them about from day to day, being from 
their youth up used to nothing else, and little likely to 
have better or happier experience ; for, as the colliers' 
apt saying goes, " Once a pitman, always a pitman." 

Sometimes it happened that smug, neatly dressed 
townsmen from the south, came marching boldly to 
the pit's mouth, and Geordie would laugh slyly with 
the rest, to see how seldom they cared to step into 
one of his ready, clumsy corves, and descend into 
the underground world, their sudden anxiety being to 
get away from the dismal place as soon as possible. 
Many were the droll anecdotes connected with such 
visits that pitmen loved to tell. One of the last was 
concerning that famous London clown, Gfimaldi, who 
only lately, had so highly delighted the canny folk of 

C 2 
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Newcastle with his tricks and quips. He had ventured 
into a basket, and been brought down some three 
hundred feet, where an on-looker had taken him in 
kindly charge, proposing to show him round the dim 
workings spreading underground in every direction. 

Now, of course, a clown who can- tie himself into 
knots, and roll and tumble with his head under his 
arm, turning about as Grimaldi could, laughing all the 
time, being also used to noises, thwacks, and thumps, 
is not supposed to be afraid of much. So his guide 
was quite surprised to notice how dismally grave he 
looked now. However, he followed some time, and 
seemed reviving somewhat, when down with a sudden 
bang came tumbling a huge mass of coal, weighing 
some three or four hundred-weight, which mass smashed 
itself all to pieces exactly on the place where our cele- 
brated London clown had passed two minutes before. 

" Hallo ! What's that ? " he cried, stopping short 
as though he had been shot. 

" That } Hey, that ? It's na but a wee bit o* coal 
fallen doun. Why, mon, we ha' that happen twa or 
three times a day," was the guide's composed answer. 

" Have you, indeed ! '' cried Grimaldi, running 
as fast as he could run towards the shaft by which 
he had descended. " Then, my friend, I'll just trouble 
you to ring, or call — or whatever it is — ^for my basket. 
I'll stop here no longer." And go up he would, and 
did, evidently horribly afraid of another " wee bit o' 
coal happening " before he could get away. 
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To one of these same Newcastle pits came, later on, 
no less a personage than the powerful Czar, Nicholas 
of Russia. Stout and stalwart, and afraid of few 
things, he, being in the neighbourhood, announced 
his imperial intention of descending into one of the 
numerous coal-mines whose peculiar shafts had at- 
tracted his attention ; and ignoring all strong hints 
to the contrary,, his Imperial Majesty proceeded 
at once " to bank." But when he reached the forlorn 
place, and peered down the narrow, close-smelling, 
and dismal orifice at his feet, and heard the wheezy 
creaking of the engine bringing up a rough corve 
or tub for his special benefit, the Emperor stepped 
quick back, "loike a scadded cat," and declined to 
venture into what he bluntly termed the ** infernal 
regions." 

At such a lively place was brakesman Geordie now 
daily busy. The corves, having been piled below, were 
placed in a big cage at the end of a chain, which chain, 
being wound up, brought its load to be swung out on 
the settle-board above, and was then returned laden 
with empties. At night, men or mining materials 
were sent down or drawn up. As a rule, the pitmen 
did not commence work until after midnight, when a 
big jangling bell gave its signal for the night-shift 
to begin. Some of the tired workers, many of whom 
were mere boys, and heavy with sleep, never heard it, 
and had to be roused by paid " callers up '^ — old men, 
carrying long willow rods, who went round in the 
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black night, tapping at cottage door and window, 
while calling lugubriously in the darkness : 

" Get oop, get oop ! to wark, i* th' name o' God, 
honey ! Get oop ! " 

A summons that must not be resisted, or the day's 
pay was lost to the laggard. 

Of course the brakesman had to do his work 
carefully, for the pitmen's safety depended on his 
steadiness. They were apt to grow heedless enough, 
and careless of risk. It was told of one of these 
pitmen how, on an occasion, he and his son Bill, 
being drawn up together — the father in an empty 
cage, the boy perched on its bow, and holding on 
to the rope — had arrived within two fathoms of the 
top, when in an instant, through some sudden jerk, 
the poor lad was thrown off his perch, and flung 
straight back into the darkneas of the pit below; the 
next instant the father was landed, and burst, not 
into tears, but into ugly language, directed at the 
brakesman's clumsiness, winding up with an injured— 

" My Billy's gyen. He always wor a hempie (rogue), 
wor my Bill ! " 

As to the said Bill, he had saved his life only because 
he had dropped straight down into a deep mass of 
soft black sludge, where, being senseless, he might soon 
have choked, had not the watchful onsetter, seeing 
something unlike coal fall from above, raked it out 
with a big hook, and discovered the helpless boy. 
Another " hempie '* — Bill's younger brother — was 
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shortly after caught' through the thumb by one of the 
corve hooks, and. so lifted up bodily to the earth's 
surface, where he scrambled . out, startled, but not 
much injured. 

George's task as brakesman, though it required 
watchfulness, left him a great many unoccupied 
moments, during which he worked away with his 
chalk, summing and spelling; then turning from these 
to sewing on buttons or making button-holes for 4:he 
bachelor pit lads. Next he practised tailoring and 
cobbling, first on his own and then on his neighbours' 
shoes, at which last, growing quite an expert, he soon 
earned many an odd shilling, that was not wasted, as 
most odd shillings about here were, in cock-fights and 
drink-houses — -Geordie saw too much of the folly of 
unthrift-^but put by and garnered for a purpose that 
was dawning on Geordie Steve's mind — a lively young 
fellow now, with plenty of fun and frolic in him, who 
could bravely join in out-of-door sport, could leap or 
wrestle, and liked such things, for all the rather 
sedate manner in which he dealt with the reckless, 
loud spoken, foolish and rough pitmen, though they 
liked and respected him and his ways. 

One brawny fellow, Ned Nelson by name, took a 
violent dislike to his quiet sielf, hating him with loud 
out-spoken, foul-mouthed intensity : no one, not even 
Ned himself, knew why or wherefore. Now, a known 
bully generally seeks to justify himself, so this one 
went about vowing that "yon Stevenson," the 
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brakesman, had tried to let him (Ned) fall back into 
the pit, and that he was in no way fit for the situation. 

"Every one here knows it's false," said George, 
appealing to those about him. But though every one did 
know it, no one dared to say very much, because big 
Nelson was a regular fighting man, and, truth to tell, 
got pretty much his own way here because of his heavy 
heels, his fists, and his bragging tongue. 

" It's true ; thou'st afeard o' feighting, but 1*11 kick 
thee instead!" roared big Nelson, making a dash at the 
young brakesman. Those present interfered so far as 
to hold him off his intended victim ; the said victim 
seemed, however, in no way inclined to fly, but, to 
every one's surprise, composedly offered to meet Ned, 
and publicly "feight it out," as he wished it, on the Dolly 
Field pit That being settled — for fights were common 
enough hereabouts — George went on with his work 
just as quietly as usual, though he could not but be 
aware that his acceptance of Ned's challenge had 
caused great excitement. Some, having a vision of 
broken bones, said, " Gi'e it up, lad ; don't 'ee feight." 
"You let 'um talk." "It'll be reet for thee." I 

But the brakesman only answered them very 
quietly, " I will feight him ; but never you fear for me." 

Meanwhile Nelson stayed from his pit work and 
kept almost sober, that he might be in better trim to 
silence this cool, impudent young fellow he had so 
publicly provoked. He came early into the field on 
the day appointed, swinging his muscular arms, ^nd 
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boasting to all Callerton there assembled of what he 
would presently do if this Stephenson dared face 
him; and Stephenson, having finished his usual 
work at his usual hour, appeared with a few friends, 
stripped in the usual manner, and straightway fell 
too at his first and last fight, striking out sledge- 
hanuner fashion, yet in the most inexperienced style 
possible, but, wonderful to say, thrashing the pugilist 
in the most decided and practical manner, then 
offered to shake hands and forget all grievances. 

Black Callerton rejoiced, and Ned was silenced. 
The youth conquered in this apparently unequal battle 
he had been forced into, just as, later on, he was to 
conquer in many struggles of a very different kind. 
Like Bunyan's patient yet strong hero. Christian, he 
was to be opposed by pride, avarice, superstition, vested 
rights, what not, all waylaying and preventing his 
dreaded advance at every turn. Just as he had a few 
sympathising friends about him to urge him on, or to 
pick him up, as might become necessary, in Dolly's 
Field, so by-and-by he was to find a few enlightened 
spirits who believed in him, and with him, even in the 
darkest hour, when the clouds seemed to have no silver 
lining, and all was doubt and vexation. 

This difficulty over and done with, things went on 
peaceably enough, until at twenty-one, because of his 
ever steady diligence, our George was promoted to the 
entire charge of the fixed engine on Ballast Hill — a 
strange, dingy place ; for this hill was literally a mighty 
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mound of refuse ballast, which had been shot on the 
shores of the Tyne, for many years, from the holds of 
vessels that had sailed from London to Wilmington 
Quay, the ballast being thrown out of the holds intt) 
open waggons brought alongside, the which waggons 
were next linked together and taken to the top of the 
hill, where their lumbering contents were tipped out, 
adding to the monstrous accumulation, at the base of 
which was the engine George was to preside over. 

In front of the hill lay the river, and very near to 
it, a few little houses, with bits of gardens, on which 
houses our young brakesman looked with interest, 
for he thought he might venture to take to himself a 
wife. So it was, that, having chosen a room in one of 
the pleasantest cottages, and furnished it as best he 
could, even to a tall clock in the corner, the young 
brakesman went joyfully a-wooing, perhaps in the 
words of the " Collier's Wedding," a ballad at that 
time familiar to Northern ears : — 

" My comely Fanny — 
I love thee better far than any. 
Ifthou'It ha* me, faith, I'll ha' thee, 
And love thee till the day I dee. 
1*11 wark my bones to mak* thee easy, 
Do everything in life to please thee ; 
Baith morn and eve 1*11 do my duty. 
Come, speak — I canna leeve without thee.*' 

When he heard that he was to live at Wilmington, 
all his thoughts had instantly turned to a good and 
bonnie lassie, well-behaved and mannered, for all she 
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was but the serving-maid at a small farm. George 
had said nothing while his position scarcely allowed 
him to think of a home of his own making, but now 
he was rising in the world, and earning lots of little 
extra sums by his shoemaking abilities. Had he 
not mended one of her shoes, and walked about 
with it nestled in his pocket all one summer's dayj? 
taking the little clumsy thing out every now and then 
to delight in it because it was gentle Fanny's, touch- 
ing it reverently, even as a true knight of old touched 
his princess's token, and taking pride, as a modern 
handicraftsman, that he had pieced it so neatly. 

I like to picture the wedding of that sober, earnest. 
God-fearing young couple. How, when the day was 
full of sunshine, they came walking in their humble 
best: they, with Robin and Anne, bridesman and 
bridesmaid, through the pretty village of Newburn, 
where so many keelmen's families, and Tyne fisher- 
men, and colliers dwelt in tiny one-roomed houses, 
perched in all sorts of unexpected nooks and crannies. 
There were plenty of little gardens and orchards, and 
a big rustic watermill, the like of which could not be 
found easily now-a-days — all making amends for the 
inevitable black pit's mouth so grimly gaping, and 
tall chimneys starting up in more than one direction ; 
yet all unheeded by our small party as they passed 
on to the old church, which still stands on the very 
site of the one given in the long ago to the pious 
priest of Saint Nicholas : the very church into which 
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Osulf, the banished Earl of Northumberland, drove 
his rival Copsi, with all his fighting followers, and 
then set fire to and burnt the whole, church and 
people and all — a dreadful tradition, surely, only fit 
for the times in which such ill deeds could happen. 

Better Newbum folk liked to tell how once the 
sleepers hereabouts were startled out of their dreams by 
the slow solemn sounding of the old bells, tolling even 
as for a passing soul, which at that late hour it might 
not be, at least by earthly hands. One after another 
the dismayed, superstitious villagers rose and went 
forth to discuss this strange omen, for these were days 
when all such startling things were of solemn import. 
They fetched the parson, but he, worthy man, dared 
not venture into yon dark building, where evil spirits 
must surely be busy ; so there they clustered, staring 
up at the church tower, pale with fear, little wotting 
how next to act, while overhead steadily tolled that 
ominous bell. 

Every one said the mystery ought certainly to 
be fathomed — yes; but how? At last it was re- 
membered that a recruiting party was carousing at 
the inn yonder, and that such fighting men, being 
also pot-valorous, would most likely not shrink from 
mounting into the belfry to clear it of its uncanny 
ringers, or, at any rate, protect the parson, if the task 
were one he might undertake. So the din continuing, 
our recruits were fetched out, most of them suddenly 
sobered by the proposed task, and only willing to 
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follow if led by priest and clerk, and supported by 
the villagers. The procession being thus formed, 
they all advanced into the church, and presently 
pushed one another up the narrow stone steps. 

At the top, a tall dark figure was crouched, that 
sprang at them, and shrieking, sent the first comers 
backward, except for the crowd pressing behind. 
Then it uttered a loud, thrilling "Ha ! ha ! ha ! '* and it 
once more began at the bells ; then those of Newbum, 
though not the men of war, knew that it was poor 
idiot Tom, who had hidden himself up with the bells, 
with the sound of which he was ever familiar. 

All this time we have left our wedding party ; but 
they have had plenty of leisure to take each other "for 
better, for worse." George has carefully signed his 
name in a big, round, schoolboy hand, leaving a blotch, 
which he is rather inclined to blush over ; yet remem- 
bering thankfully that, after all, two years ago he had 
but just begun pot-hooks. Then Fanny, the little 
bride, adds her name — or, as some one hints, he adds 
it for her, because of a special reason of their own. 

Husband and wife pass out, away across the daisied 
churchyard and through the village, not yet to visit their 
own new home by Ballast Hill, but first to that of the 
dearly cherished, but ageing parents — Old Robert and 
Mabel — ^where, though we cannot see it, there is much 
tearful, loving blessing and hand-shaking, and maybe 
a little humble feasting ere they depart for Wilming- 
ton, which is some fifteen miles away. This is too 
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far, for sure, to walk, especially on such a special 
occasion ; so they travel as such honest country folk 
do, that is, a kindly neighbour brings his two horses, 
each ready with saddle and pillion, and the sweet 
bride mounts Dobbin, sitting behind her happy 
George, clasping him close for safety's sake, while next 
come riding Robin and Anne, the attendant pair of 
well-wishers. 



CHAPTER V. 

SUNSHINE AND CLOUDS. 

" What's Genius ? " quoth Jack. 
Quoth Tom, ** I can't tell. 
If it be not the knack i 

Of doing things well." 

A VERY happy couple, these two, in the humble home 

i 

shadowed by the high Ballast Hills — a home which 
Fanny's willing hands kept so neat and trim, and 
in which Geoige the engineman spent every leisure 
moment, doing ^whatever thing profitable his hand 
found ready, and doing it with all his might ; yet for 
all that, studying in a wise-like way, and with a steady 
determination that puzzled his easy-going mates not 
a little. Even they could soon see he did not intend 
remaining a mere common working-man, for already he 
talked of things they could not in the least understand 
He knew something of mathematics and mechanical 
wonderments, but still only enough to make him long 
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to learn more. He was for ever trying to find out 
facts connected with engineering %nd machinery. Then 
there was Perpetual Motion. What was that } How 
could it be brought about } Who could help him ever 
so little? No one here even knew what he was talking 
of. I am not sure some of them did not set such fancies 
down as rank nonsense and waste. Yet he had some- 
how heard of such things, and was. for ever trying to 
find out more in a blind, groping sort of way; for 
at Ballast Hill, or even Newcastle, in the times when 
a small daily newspaper cost sevenpence-halfpenny, 
there were few attainable books, and certainly none 
on the special subjects that most interested our young 
thinker, even if he could have managed to understand 
them, which is very doubtful, seeing how lately he had 
learned to read, and what an elementary, scrappy, list- 
less kind of literature had hitherto come in his way. 

However, no difficulty could hinder George trying 
to understand scientific matters. This Perpetual 
Motion, for instance — he never would let it alone, 
going to the length of buying tools, and constructing 
a wonderful thing of wheels, and glass tubing, and 
shining shifting quicksilver. At last the biggest 
wooden wheel turned, and turned, and turned cease- 
lessly, until it stopped, and so put an end to his rising 
hopes, though not to his efforts, for the puzzle of it 
haunted George many a day, as did most of the things 
he wanted to know the " how '^ and " why " of. But do 
not think he neglected his every-day task at the engine 
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for any of these interesting researches. Nothing of 
the kind ; for wher\^is day's work was done he would 
often take a big spade and be off to the collier ships, to 
find if an odd shilling or two could be earned by clear- 
ing coal or ballast out of the hold. Hard work this — 
yet Geordie*s hands being busy never kept his head 
empty, now or in the future ; so it was that whenever 
any kind of opportunity did occur, he was ready for it. 

A little time after they were comfortably settled 
in their home by the quay, George began to be 
recognised thereabouts as a local clock doctor, yet, 
strangely enough, it was through an accident more 
calculated to put a man at odds with his temper and 
his wife than to set him making money, that Geordie 
became a clock doctor in addition to his other in- 
dustries. For it happened that one day Fanny letting 
a frying-pan boil over, the chimney flared up all ablaze, 
and, as a local fire-machine had never been so much as 
thought of, the* neighbours rushed from all directions, 
carrying jugs and pails of water, and directed the 
contents with such energy that the fire was soon 
extinguished. But, hey me! the furniture was all 
damaged, and the big clock seemed silenced for ever, 
choked by smoke and steam, which it had been forced 
to swallow during that battle between fire and water. 

Mistress Fanny was in despair over the damage, 
but George set about mending matters very quietly, 
as was his way. He took the poor dumb clock all to 
pieces, and peered and poked among its intricate 
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wheds and springs with great interest and curiosity, 
having never seen into the interiorigpf a watch or clock 
before ; then he proceeded to clean each clogged and 
rusted part, and finally to put the whole together again 
so deftly that the clock went as well as ever. Fanny 
stoutly declared better; but then the bonnie young 
housewife naturally thought all her husband's doings 
perfection, and was ever ready to praise him. 

This job had given Geordie all the practice he 
required at present, and from that time every 
wheezy Dutch clock and big tumipy watch in any 
way invalided was brought to the cott£^e, the "doctor" 
charging a regular fee, or restoring them almost gratis, 
as the case allowed ; any way, he did his best with them ; 
for then, as ever — pay or no pay — ^he hated what 
he termed "flash work." So, in time, having many 
customers, he grew to be really a good hand at watch- 
making, and studied its details closely: so closely 
that when in later life he chanced, while on a journey, 
to speak on the subject, some one asked if he 
were a watchmaker, and others who knew wondered 
how it was possible that a man whose life had 
been so engrossed with engineering matters could 
have possibly found time to acquire all this 
practical knowledge on so intricate a kind of work 
and one in no way connected with his own. 

Said the simple-hearted, yet world-renowned, pros- 
perous gentleman, speaking with the Northumbrian 
"burr" that had never left his tongue: — "When I 
D 
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was only a workman I used to clean the pitmen's 
clocks and watches^and so made a little money in my 
spare hours, and since that time I have kept up my 
information on the subject." 

Perhaps it was on this same journey that the 
" Father of Railways," whose privilege it was to travel 
without a pass on every line in England, was stayed 
by a smart new collector, who barred his way, shouting 
" Tickets I " 

" Why, don't thee know me ? " asked Stephenson, 
smilingly, being so used to recognition in such 
places that he accepted it as a matter of course. 

" No, I don't," was the sharp, gruff answer ; "who 
are you } " 

" I am the man who made jobs for all such fellows 
as thee," was the calm and crushing retort. 

But I am going far ahead in my story, and this is 
all through a spoiled clock; yet, as I have rambled on so 
far, let me also tell how from using a big heavy spade 
in the holds of collier vessels, at the time he lived at 
Ballast Hill, George learnt that there was a right and 
a wrong way even in so simple a matter as digging, 
and, remembering this, was many a time able to give 
a lesson to the slow-witted navvies on foreign lines — 
men who generally did their work in the clumsiest 
fashion, and who wondered mightily when this well- 
dressed, unassuming English gentleman would take the 
heavy spade out of their dingy hands, and proceed to 
fill a barrow in an altogether new and easy way, which 
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had never suggested itself to men who only worked 
with their hands, but never with tjjeir heads, as he had 
done in the long ago when as poor as any one ol 
them — a time which he never scrupled to talk about. 

Now let us go back to Wilmington Quay, to the 
happy one room, where Fanny is proudly keeping 
house, and George is working all day at his engine, 
and at night at shoemaking, at clock-cleaning, at 
tailoring, or, in fact, at anything his hand finds to do, 
filling up odd moments with such reading as comes in 
his way, and experiments that often prove failures for 
lack of the little information or the simple means just 
beyond his reach ; yet he never makes trouble out of 
such matters of course, but goes on cheerily, hoping 
for the best, and quite content to work and wait. 

From the first, George seems to have had one 
great gift — one that neither man, boy, nor girl need 
think lightly of possessing. It was that of making 
friends of the best among those about him. So it 
was at Wilmington, where his most intimate acquaint- 
ance was a young working apprentice from Man- 
chester^ — ^Will Fairbaim by name — a youth fond of 
reading, who loved nothing better, when he could be 
spared at the Percy Main Colliery, than to come over 
to the little tidy cottage, and on a summer evening 
to sit talking over any scrap concerning scientific 
matters or new discoveries that might have reached 
either of them. George all the while would be patch- 
ing and hammering at the neighbours' old boots, or 

D 2 
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even making new ones when he got the chance of a 
customer, strong and sound boots, though, perhaps, 
a little clumsy ; while Fanny would be sewing or 
getting the supper ready ; or perhaps, by way of a 
special treat, cooking a few singing hinnies — that 
choice northern delicacy compounded of flour, butter, 
and currants, baked brown on a girdle. 

Sometimes, as I have told, it chanced there was 
nothing to be done at home, and that there was a laden 
ship lately come into the harbour ; on which occasions 
Will would gladly work at George's engine, while his 
active friend flung aside his apron and awl, and went 
off to heave ballast for an hour or two. Such trifles are 
scarce worth mention, you may think ; yet there came 
a time when Mr. William Fairbairn, C.E., President 
of the British Association, loved- to remind his old 
friend, the respected founder of the flourishing rail- 
way system, of those long-vanished, happy days when 
they were both so busy and hopeful, although they 
were but two very humble and ignorant working 
men, and apparently little likely to make any mark 
in a world of whose great achievements they knew 
naught, having only a surrounding of pitmen and 
their frowzy belongings — men who lived out their 
drunken, honest, working lives without one thought 
beyond "whee puts and hews best," and a great 
resentful horror of Bonaparte, whose warlike doings 
were casting a disquieting shadow over the land. 

So time passed on until, in October, 1803, there 
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was great rejoicing in the little home of the Stephen- 
sons over a delightful baby boy, to be called Robert, 
after the dear old man at Jolly's Close, whose pet and 
darling he was long to be. Robin and Anne came 
to see the christening, and for a short time there was 
indeed blissful sunshine over Geordie's home. The 
twain were so happy over this added blessing ; they 
evea made small trouble of removing to Killingworth 
Collieries when work ran short at Wilmington Quay. 

Suddenly a cloud, black as night, swept over all ; 
the fond and faithful young wife drooped, and faded, 
and died, while yet Robert was but a wee toddling 
helpless baby thing, laughing and crowing in his 
widowed father's arms. And here let me say that, 
though years after he married again, our Geordie was 
so loyal and true to the memory of this dear Fanny, 
the wife of his youth, that in the hard time, when 
Robin, their humble bridesman, grew poor and 
troubled, he kindly assisted him, and finally left him 
a pension for life ; while, when the death of Anne's 
husband (Farmer Patterson) left a large little family all 
unprovided for, " George struck in fayther to them," 
as the country people phrased it in their simple 
fashion, which " striking " needed no comment except 
" for her dear sake." 

But at first it seemed as though all George's hopes 
were ended by this blow. His heart was so sore, he 
could hardly bear even to look at the pretty child she 
had loved ; wd placing it in Sc^fe charge, he under- 
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took some work in Scotland, for which place he set off 
afoot — tramping, as poor folk had to do then, carrying 
their clothes in a bundle. He stayed away, working 
hard for many weary months, trying to forget Then 
with a few pounds saved, and a great longing at his 
heart to see once more his home, parents, and his little 
boy,he tramped back to Killingworth, a long, wearisome 
journey, at the end of which was much sadness — ^for 
poor "Old Bob" had been blinded through an accident, 
and, being unable to work, was nigh starving. 

Our George — ever a fond and dutiful son, as a good 
man is like to be — at once found a home for the forlorn 
old couple near his own at Killingworth, and never 
allowed them to want, even though the hard times 
grew harder day by day, all because of these terribly 
expensive long wars with "Boney." Not only was 
work very scarce, but peaceable working men were 
in constant fear and danger of being slyly entrapped 
and pressed for the Navy, or drawn for the Militia, and 
made to fight — although they had the greatest horror 
of so doing, or had dear ones dependent on their 
labours. So it happened to poor George, who was 
pounced upon, and had no choice but to go at once to 
the wars, and leave his parents and motherless babe all 
unprotected to starve, or else pay even to his last hard- 
earned pound to provide a substitute, and this he did. 

Well might this unfortunate fellow despair now, 
for what to do next he knew not. He could get no 
work hereabouts; he was all but penniless. His 
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pleasant home-life had all passed away as a dream 
with his sweet wife's hopeful smiles and aid. Nothing 
now but cares and responsibility. He heard that he 
could get employment in America, and would have 
travelled there in search of a livelihood ; but such a 
far journey cost much money in those days, when 
emigration was not arranged for. Unlucky, almost 
heart-broken George ! No wonder that in the bright, 
soft, pitiful starlight, the lonely man, hitherto so strong 
and brave-hearted, felt hot, despairing tears rise from 
his sad heart to his eyes as he walked alone in the 
gloomy shadows of the huge " fiery heap " near the 
now desolate house that had once been such a happy 
one ; or that he shrank from a future so uncertain. 

But as time passed on, the heavy clouds lifted some- 
what. His good name for skill, and reputation for 
sobriety and steadiness, got him the situation of brakes- 
man at West Moor. Then, too, his growing, bright- 
eyed little son — his Fanny's boy — clung about him, and 
warmed his heart again. Once at work, the old 
mechanical instincts awoke within him, and soon 
observing that the pulley ropes at this pit wore out 
too quickly, and so caused a great loss of time, he 
brought all his quiet ingenuity to remedy the defect, 
which was done so cleverly that the colliery owners 
found themselves gainers in every way by the alteration. 

Other improvements he planned, giving his whole 
time and close attention to the engine and its work. 
Again he took to puzzling as to the "how " and *'why" 
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"and to the planning out alterations and improvements 
in its parts. On Saturday's half-holiday — when the 
pit stopped work, and men went to cock-fights and 
public houses — ^instead of rushing off as early as he 
could, George would give himself the treat of taking his 
engine to pieces, examining and cleaning and polishing 
each part, mastering its uses and details, even as he 
had done his damaged eight-day clock, and then 
putting them all together again, while turning over in 
his busy mind what could be changed for the better. 

Most folk have found out that when a patient, 
industrious young man stores his mind with knowledge 
of any special kind, and goes on adding to the store, 
even as a bee adds honey to the hive, and with all 
enjoyment in so doing, there is sure to come a time 
when that same patient man will find that his special 
knowledge makes him of use and value among his 
fellows. So it was with George Stephenson. Because 
of his untiring attention to the " why " of machinery 
which did not immediately concern him, came his first 
great opportunity. It occurred in this wise : — 

At the Allies, or Killingworth High Pit, was a fine 
Newcomen engine — intended, of course, to keep the 
pit clear of all water, but somehow or other not doing 
it, for all she had been tried over a year ; and every 
man from far and near, known to be extra skilled in 
such work, had had a hand in persuading her to do 
the task required. As a matter of course, our George 
had often come and looked at the huge and expensive 
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failure. He had even at its first appearance on the 
scene humbly ventured an observation, to the effect 
that he saw plainly she would not do at all as she was 
now placed — ^an observation that was straightway 
roughly pooh-poohed by the authorities ; because what 
could any ordinary brakesman know of the working of 
an atmospheric engine ! Just so. Any " ordinary " 
brakesman would have known next to nothing — it was 
not his business, therefore no concern or interest of 
his ; so any engineer would have told him had he 
needed reminding of such a self-evident fact. 

But day after day went by, the workmen were 
still " drowned out," and the baffled owners of the 
" Grand Allies" in a dreadfully low state of mind and 
pocket. Everything had been tried that could be tried, 
everybody was disheartened and "clean bet;" but 
George, as he worked his brake, kept thinking the diffi- 
culty over, and settling it in his own mind. He sincerely 
believed he understood clearly where the trouble lay, 
and longed to remedy it ; but having been so snubbed 
he " bided his time," only now and then going off to 
Killingworth to take another peep at the pit and at the 
disconsolate workers about its disappointing engine. 

" Well, Steve, what do ye make of her ? " asked one 
of the men who knew something of the qualities of the 
young brakesman of High Moor, and of his know- 
ledge of all concerning engines ; and when George 
stoutly declared that if he might but have his entire way 
with this one she should pump up, and the descent be 
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safe within a week at most, the man reported his 
speech to the head viewer — now almost out of patience 
with the whole affair and inclined to try any new 
plan, even that of this enterprising brakesman — who 
promised to effect in a few days what the skilled 
engineers had quite failed in accomplishing in so many 
months. It was worth the venture, so he met George 
and asked him if he really meant that he could set the 
troublesome engine going, and in a week. 

" I think I could, sir," was the modest, yet assured, 
answer ; and having arranged that he should choose 
workmen for himself, as some of the hands would be 
sure to object and rebel at taking orders from, or work- 
ing under, any but a professional engineer, much more 
one of themselves — a nobody, a mere brakesman. 
George, having already planned the work, soon set to 
it with a will, making all kinds of unexpected and 
unprofessional alterations, and doing all sorts of things 
with the pumps: enlarging, raising, changing here and 
there, and altering the pressure altogether. 

In three days quite a crowd — credulous and in- 
credulous, for the thing had been much discussed — 
assembled to see this engine work, which it did so 
well, that after pumping for two more days all the 
troublesome water was gone, the pit was clear, and the 
men were able to descend in safety and comfort : even 
as George had declared they should do before the 
week was out. It was a grand and unquestionable 
success, of which there was much talk and applause. 
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Lucky George — he had met with his opportunity, 
and, through much previous thought and preparation, 
been quite equal to it. It brought him but a small 
sum of money, but the fame of it soon made him 
engineman, and afterwards engine- wright, at the High 
Pit, Killingworth — well paid and honourable situations 
compared with any he had yet held. 

AH this time baby Robert had been growing in 
sense and stature. By now he was a fine, rosy, in- 
telligent lad, never happier than when in his father's 
company, or occupied in some busy, useful fashion 
suggested by that watchful father, who, because of his 
own great lack of learning, was naturally exceedingly 
anxious that his little son should have the advantage 
of as much schooling as possible. But to keep the dear 
old folk comfortable in Jolly's Close, and to educate 
young Robert, was more than he could yet well 
accomplish ; so, as of yore, he worked at home in all 
his spare moments, again mending the pitmen's 
shoes, or their clocks, or their clothes ; and, when 
presently he was able to earn for his Robert a little 
donkey, on which to trot off to a day school at New- 
castle, it was the fond father's own hands that 
fashioned the neat grey suit of homespun in which 
the little boy made his appearance among the smart 
young town lads : all so different from those at home. 

At first all were unpleasantly inclined to make 
fun of the new-comer's countrified talk, and shy, 
retiring ways. But as they soon discovered that he 
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was ready to take their rough jokes good-naturedly, 
that he knew a lot about birds and their. ways, could 
fish and climb, and was a regular "nice fellow," as 
well as a steady scholar, ready to help and be helped, 
they admitted him as one of themselves, and now he 
was as happy and contented as any school-boy can 
be if he chooses to have patience for a short time ; 
besides, this one already understood the value of his 
father's motto, "Persevere" — at any rate he early 
practised it and profited by it. 

Every afternoon the fat little donkey came trotting 
along with Robert, well laden with school books, on 
his back ; and they would linger sometimes to visit the 
cosy house at Jolly's Close, Neddy being driven right 
into its one room, to be the more easily petted and 
patted by the blind old grandfather. Then there 
would be a scamper home, where father was busy as 
usual with thread or tool, and next conning and 
study of lessons, which, when they reached mathe- 
matics, especially profited father as well as son ; for 
George, as we know, lost no opportunity where learn- 
ing was concerned, and his clever boy could not please 
him better than by "describing some of the wonders he 
had read of in the few science books on the shelves of 
Newcastle Library, or by showing him little sketches 
of plans and designs which, by his father's aid and 
explanations, Robert grew quite clever in drawing. 

Sometimes on half-holidays the young school- 
boy brought home a book, such as Ferguson's 
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Astronomy, over which they both pored with great 
deh'ght, and, after reading which, they conjured out a 
sundial — a thing neither had seen nor heard of, and 
which, when placed over the house door, was an object 
of much speculation and surprise to the rude pitmen 
thereabouts, and which still points its silent warning 
to all who pass by the West Moor Pit, Killingworth. 
They two worked out sundry other clever ideas 
suggested by this same Ferguson, whose book 
interested them all the more that it was written in 
simple, though learned, fashion, by one who, in his 
early youth, must have been even poorer and more. 
Ignorant than our Geordie Steve : a lad also who had 
evolved models of mills and engines out of the lumps 
of putty-like clay, picked up and shaped, as the poor 
labourer's little son roamed about, minding cows or 
sheep all day ; and at night had taken observations of 
the heavenly bodies, stretched on his back on the grass, 
and holding threads with beads strung on them be- 
tween his eyes and the stars, then laying this thread on 
paper and making out the relative positions of the stars 
by the light of a tallow candle. Ferguson described 
how he made a dial, and these two readers, not quite 
knowing what such a thing was, made their dial too, 
and many other strange things his book told of. 

George next enlarged his house and garden, and cul- 
tivated prize cabbages ; so gradually the little Killing- 
worth home became a pleasant place, Engine-wright 
George possessing even a dun pony, " Squire," on which 
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to go about from one pit to another ; and, better than 
all, when Robert's donkey had daily trotted him back- 
ward and forward to school for four years, and when 
he had been apprenticed at the colliery for three 
more, his father, by dint of close saving, managed to 
send him to the University at Edinburgh, where the 
youth spent a very happy time, returning at a few 
months' end with all kinds of good reports, and an 
academical prize for mathematics, which highly 
delighted the unselfish parent, who had scraped up his 
own education mostly by means of a slate or a lump 
of chalk, and knew the value of "book larninV so 
scarce in the " Coal-Hole in the North." 



CHAPTER VI. 

THE "GEORDIE'' safety LAMP. 

" Howe'er the daylight smiles, or night storms rave^ 
His dangerous labours, deeper than the grave ; 
Alike to him whose taper's flickering ray 
Creates a dubious subterranean day." 

It had happened many times, while George was 
working about the pit's mouth, that dreadful fire-damp 
explosions had occurred in that dark domain below, 
in which so many men and boys — nay, even women, 
until of late — passed long hours of their toilsome lives. 
No one who has been spared the sight and sound 
of them can imagine the unspeakable horror of 
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such scenes. George sometimes told, with a shudder, 
of a day when turning away from his braking-engine, 
after letting four men down to prepare the furnace, he 
was startled by a fearful burst — as of a cannon 
suddenly fired up the mine ; and then there came 
pouring up the pit's mouth all kinds of shattered 
things that had stood in the way — splintered wood 
and stones and trusses of hay flying loose in every 
direction, helpless, as in some fearful upheaval of 
Nature — ^there was no resisting for a second. 

As in a coming earthquake, the ground cracked 
and shook under the feet of the pale-faced folk 
about the pit's mouth — suddenly falling away, being 
scared almost out of their senses by the dreary 
knowledge of what horrors must be going on below, 
yet none daring to approach again for fear of such 
another burst. George, among the first, mustered 
courage to face the storm and work the ropes 
again ; then a few poor fellows were saved who 
chanced to be at the bottom of the shaft, the last 
pitman being helplessly projected high in the air, yet, 
strangely enough/ falling unhurt among the anxious 
lookers-on. Ten men were killed — it might as easily 
have been two hundred — and the colliery owners 
lost ;6'20,ooo through the damage done. 

No marvel this dreadful " fire " or " choke-damp " 
was ever a frequent topic all about the Tyneside, 
where so many had suffered in some way because of 
its ill-doings. True, Government had lately offered 
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a high reward for a miner's safety lamp, but as yet 
none had proved at all effectual, not even Mr. 
Glenny's, the most promising hitherto known of; and 
the poor miners still went poking heedlessly about by 
the light of tallow candles, through which the mis- 
chief happened ; or even in the worst mines with 
nothing safer than "steel wheels," wretched and 
clumsy contrivances which, stuck in the waist-band, 
had to be constantly struck with a flint, so giving 
a succession of faint sparks, by means of which the 
hewer had to hew his way as best he could through 
the long dark galleries he burrowed as he worked. 

" As to the earth, under it is turned up as it were 
fire." How one is reminded of this startling descrip- 
tion in Job, by some of the stories connected with the 
coal-pits, and only too familiar to George's pained 
ears. Did not every collier's, child know of such? 
Benwell, for instance — Benwell, near by, said to be 
the very same place where coals were first dug for in 
all Great Britain. This big, rambling mine had, in 
the long ago of their great grandfathers' days, taken 
fire through the incautious lighting of a candle, and, 
being abandoned, had gone on steadily burning for 
over thirty years, doing incalculable damage. 

At first a daring pitman had offered to venture 
alone and extinguish the flames for one half-crown, 
but the stingy owner of the place had refused to pay 
even that much, trusting that surely the fire would go 
out of its own accord ; a penny- wise trust indeed, for 
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before long the hidden fire acquired so great a hold 
underground that none dared meddle at any. price 
and it spread and spread, even as far as Feltham 
grounds, where it burst out in fierce volcanic fashion 
in nigh twenty places, covering the green grass and 
the golden furze with most unlovely flowers of sulphur 
and rough lumps of sal-amoniac — the strangest thing 
to happen as there were no salt springs nigh. All 
this had chanced long before, yet everyone hereabouts 
knew how rough and unequal it had left the ground, 
and how bits of coal were still found on its surface. 

There were, and unfortunately are still, very piti- 
ful incidents connected with the terrible tragedies for 
ever taking place in those black depths. Thus, in one 
of the Newcastle pits thirty-five men and forty-five 
boys were suffocated and starved to death through 
a sudden fire-blast. When their bodies were at 
length reached, one poor youth was discovered v/ith 
the rest, his open Bible by his side and his hand still 
clutching his little tin box, on the blackened lid of 
which he had managed to scratch a fond parting 
message to the one who would mourn most bitterly — 

" Don't fret, dear mother, we are singing the praises 
of God while we have time," and with filial after- 
thought the boy had added one line for his brother, 
who had happened not to descend that day, " Joseph, 
think of God, and be kind to our poor mother." 

One day George Stephenson had descended into 

a pit after such an accident, and was busied with the 
E 
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viewers in a most melancholy task — that of seeking 
out the bodies of the dead — the fathers, brothers, hus- 
bands, of the living women and children, waiting and 
wailing above, finding one, then another well-known 
face of boy or man, most of them suffocated and 
stifled by the fumes, few showing signs of burning, 
the blast had done its work suddenly as shot The 
viewer paused in the gruesome task to exclaim with 
a shudder, " Don't thou think, now, something might 
be done to hinder such awful things happening ? " 

He asked the question because he knew this 
thoughtful fellow had been closely studying the matter 
of late, and it was growing into a fixed idea hereabouts 
that whatever thing Steve took in hand he accom- 
plished somehow. " Aye, I do think something might 
be done," answered the enginewright, in the slow yet 
decided manner of one who had a " something " on 
his mind which he would presently make clear for all ; 
and the viewer, as they bent together over one poor 
lad, begged of George to set about finding this remedy 
as soon as possible, for, as he exclaimed, "The price 
of coal-mining now is our pitmen's lives," a sad fact 
that was proved by the scene about them. 

Just about this time it happened, as though to 
impress the risk and danger of fire-damp on the 
enginewright's mind, that one morning, young Robert 
Stephenson, but lately apprenticed to Nicholas Wood, 
came with him to the mouth of the dismal Bobby pit, 
when the viewer, stopping to light his candle, asked of 
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Summerside the overman, but in a very careless tone — 
" Think it's safe to go down with a light to-day ? " 

" If ye go down she'll fire on ye/' was the very 
decided answer of a man of much experience. 

" Oh, nought o' the sort ! " said the viewer, light- 
heartedly, going his way, with the boy after him. 

But the old man, who knew them well, caught at 
young Bob's jacket sleeve and held him fast, saying in 
a way there was no disputing — 

" Thou shannot go in, lad, but sit here wi* me i' th' 
air course." 

Master Robert lingered perforce, and, before he 
had time to consider over the matter, there happened a 
sudden burst, and a tremor underneath that told the 
pit had fired; and, though the rash viewer escaped with 
his life, yet with some bruises, it was an explosion that 
might have destroyed many, through this one man's 
rash heedlessness — only too common an instance. 

Closer than ever George puzzled over the means 
of hindering these constant explosions^ He was 
constantly poking about the fissures from which the 
treacherous gas escaped, and the Killingworth pitmen 
would grumblingly expostulate when he passed a 
lighted candle near the blowers overhead ; but all the 
attention he paid to their remarks was to assure them 
that it was " all reet," and that he was thinking how 
to battle the demon of the mine; which was plain and 
good seeing, so they had only to be content to watch 
Steve's whereabouts, and keep out of his way. 
E 2 
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At last this earnest searcher after causes came to 
the conclusion that the surest thing would be a lamp, 
with a chimney fashioned so as to force a strong 
current to ascend with such velocity as to hinder foul 
air from descending towards the flame within it. ^ This 
lamp, he thought, might be safely carried about, and 
having the idea clear in his mind he went off to the 
head viewer, and begged him to draw him the plan of 
such a lamp as he would describe the uses of. The 
viewer luckily took a great interest in the work 
and the worker, so the two set at once to the task, 
and worried out the idea bit by bit. The drawings 
took some evenings to accomplish, and when done, the 
friends went off to a Newcastle tinman and ordered a 
lamp to be made according to the plan ; then there 
was nothing to do but possess their souls in patience. 

Robert Stephenson, in 1857, told the story of that 
first experiment — which took place in 181 5, when he 
was but a boy of twelve, — told how in the dusk^of an 
October evening his father came hurrying into the 
little cottage room, his face all bright with expecta- 
tion, and how the viewer was waiting, all anxious 
to get below, for there was to be no time lost in 
making the trial. Surely no Aladdin's Lamp could 
have caused more excitement in Bagdad. 

But Nicholas, the friendly viewer, had not arrived, 
and young Robert, as excited as any one in this 
matter, was sent off post-haste to bid him come 
instantly. " Tell him we are going down the pit to try 
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the lamp ! " cried the father, as the eager boy tore off 
in the darkness to carry the message. He had over 
a mile to run, but might make the distance much less 
by crossing the old churchyard as he had often done 
safely by daylight However this was a very dark 
night, and just as he was about to dart through the 
swing gate, he saw — he certainly did see — a tall white 
figure hovering here and there among the tombs. 

Poor Robert, he let the gate go clang and stood 
for an instant, open-mouthed and breathless, shaking 
from head to foot. In Benton churchyard here was a 
live ghost, and nothing but a ghost. Some boys, even 
town-lived ones, who know better concerning such 
matters, or should do so, would have turned and 
scampered home again, but Robert, having his. father's 
message so clear before him, and being moreover very 
anxious to tell Nicholas about the wonderful lamp, 
screwed up his courage and made a rush round, skirt- 
ing this haunted churchyard. Having reached a re- 
spectable distance, he took breath, and ventured to stare 
back at the " thing," whatever it was ; but this time 
he saw that the spectre had set a lantern on a grave, 
and, moreover, he heard that it was busy with a spade, 
turning up what appeared to be very substantial pats 
af earth. Last of all, the ghost resolved itself into the 
matter-of-fact figure of an old grave-digger, with whom 
Master Robert was acquainted ! 

When the viewer heard that the longed-for lamp 
was finished, and Stephenson and Moody only waiting 
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for his arrival to test it, he at once mounted his pony 
and rode off, leaving the boy to follow at his leisure. 
But long before he had reached home the three 
men had descended into the mine, and were making 
their way to a part where they knew the foulest gas 
was issuing from a blower. Here, to make their test 
the surer, they had boarded in a portion so that the 
noxious vapours might not escape. The inventor 
eagerly volunteered to enter this enclosure, lighted ' 
lamp in hand, to do which, needed as much courage 
as a soldier shows who advances straight to a cannon's 
mouth on the poor chance of its not being charged. 

Not unnaturally, when in the face of so imminent 
a danger the other two men paled, and began to hint 
of the peril to themselves and to the mine. Better 
test the lamp some other way — this was too rash a 
venture ; but Stephenson, bidding them stand back in 
a place where the gas had not penetrated, advanced 
alone into the recess filled with fouled air. 

There followed a sickening moment of suspense . 
as he disappeared into the shadowy depths, lighted 
lamp in hand. They could not see him holding it 
high and low, even close to the blower ; could not see 
the little flame in the new lamp, first flare up so as \o 
fill the lamp with fire, and then flicker itself out. But 
they could hear that no dreaded explosion followed, 
and hear him cheerily proclaim " All's right ! " Em- 
boldened, they advanced a little, just near enough to 
see the strange experiment repeated. Then realising 
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that here was indeed a true " safety lamp," they took 
it in hand, waving it about in the foul air with all 
impunity and much glad thankfulness and wonder. 

George was successful in this great task, and all 
^the neighbourhood rejoiced loudly, and all thought 
him sure of honour and reward. Yet, curiously enough, 
just at the time, when this humble colliery engine- 
wright, in his far-away cottage of Low Moor, without 
books or learning, was struggling with his plan for 
saving pitmen's lives, Sir Humphry Davy — the 
President of the Royal Society — ^was publishing a 
learned, interesting paper on " the Fire-damp of Coal- 
mines, so as to prevent its explosion ; " an'd being 
requested so to do by a committee of colliery owners, 
had turned his attention to the construction of a lamp 
for the safety of miners. I need not say how well he 
succeeded. The " Davy lamp " tells its own story, and 
was constructed on a really more scientific principle 
than the " Geordie," though the result was much the 
same, and each has saved innumerable lives. 

Very much discussion followed the simultaneous 
discovery of these two lamps. There were committees 
and meetings on the subject. Sir Humphry's partisans 
bekig indignant that " a common man, a mere engine- 
wright, not even possessing a knowledge of the 
elements of chemistry," should oppose the claims of 
their scientific President, who was presented with the 
sum of ;^2,ooo as the inventor of the safety lamp, upon 
which many, who by now knew more of Stephenson's 
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deservings in the matter, also set up a subscription for 
the " enginewright," which amounted to ;^i,ooo; and 
what pleased him above all, the pitmen, to show their 
personal gratitude for the " Geordie," presented its 
maker with a silver watch, which he ever prized above 
all his treasures. 

Now, as we have followed the trial of the first 
" Geordie," perhaps that of the first " Davy " may 
prove interesting. 

Sir Humphry having invented his ingenious lamp, 
all unconscious that he had a rival in the matter, he 
being in London, and far too busy to test its powers, 
except, indeed, in a large bottle of fire-damp sent to 
him for the purpose, forwarded one to the rector of 
Jarrow, near Newcastle, requesting him to get it tried 
in one of the many coal-pits in his neighbourhood. 

The Reverend John Hodgson was a favourite with 
colliers, and a man who, besides knowing all about these 
pits, had the greatest faith in his friend, the President; 
and being bold of heart and loyal, determined to test the 
lamp himself. So taking with him one of these new 
things — a simple enough affair, being just a kind of 
lantern surrounded by a wire gauze, through which 
he was assured the evil gas could penetrate, yet not 
emerge as flame, Mr. Hodgson ventured down into the 
Hebburn Pit, one of the worst in the neighbourhood, 
in most parts of which only the old steel flints, not even 
candles, were allowed to penetrate for fear of " blast." 

He went along one dismal gallery after another, 
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holding the lamp high and low, and saw it more than 
once fill with gas, which burnt out in its wire cage 
without producing any sort of explosion. At length 
he came near a deep hole where a hewer was working 
in darkness and discomfort, and this poor man, seeing 
some one approaching with a light, and knowing there 
was great danger of ignition, all about this special 
corner being strong of gas, roared out lustily as every 
man would do in fear of instant annihilation : — ** Put 
out that leet, mon ! put out that leet 1 this moment, 
d'ye hear ? put it out, I say ! " But the " leet " was not 
put out, and its bearer approached nearer, though the 
pitman swore and raged at the top of his voice, still 
warning the fool-hardy fellow tempting fate so madly. 

As the flame came closer, the poor horrified 
hewer flung his pick aside, and threw himself face 
downwards in the soft mud at his feet — the only 
chance left him, for this blast is apt to fire clear of 
the ground — ^and he lay there with who can say what 
wild prayer on his lips, waiting for an explosion ; yet 
though the light was soon close to him, no explosion 
followed. However was it t he waited yet a-while. 
All was still, and the ** leet '^ was burning. 

Then the hewer looked up to see Mr. Hodgson's 
kindly face beaming exultantly, and to be assured 
that there was no danger with such a lamp as he now 
held. He, the collier's friend, had undertaken to 
prove it at his own peril, and here he was safe enough. 

Yet though it must be allowed that all credit is 
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due to the two inventors, both having done immense 
and precious service to poor toiling-underground 
humanity, colliery accidents are still far too common. 
Even though, since these most valuable and important 
inventions, many improvements have been made in 
safety lamps, they are as yet by no means perfection. 
Only lately a band of scientific men have made care- 
ful experiments with twenty chosen kinds. The long 
trusted Geordie and Davy were at once set aside, as 
only safe under certain ordinary conditions ; then the 
next were tested one by one, the object being to 
ascertain whether the best of the remainder could be 
made to explode in any degree of foul air to which 
they might be submitted. Until such a one is found, 
we may not claim to have a " perfect " safety lamp. 
Until George's time there was no lamp at all, and in 
consequence the loss of life was out of all proportion 
to the number of pitmen or the work done in mines. 

Long before this lamp question was decided, 
George was busied with that of the locomotive — ^still 
a subject of profound and wondering interest, as it 
had been ever since those early days when he, a mite 
in frocks, had watched ** Puffing Billy " rumbling 
slowly by the old house at Wylam, and had to keep 
out of the way of the big horse that dragged it along 
its wooden tramway; for remember, as his son 
Robert has said, " The locomotive is not the invention 
of George Stephenson, or any one man, but of a 
whole nation of mechanical engineers." 
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** Billy/^ as we know, was the first locomotive used 
in the North to carry coal, that is, to enable one horse 
to drag several laden waggons, each waggon being 
one man's care ; but this was a slow business at best, 
and scarcely paid the colliery owners to work it ; so 
no wonder that many efforts were made to improve 
this heavy, clumsy affair. Among these first inventors 
were Outram, and Trevithick, the clever Cornish 
miner, who had invented, among other things, a 
large steam carriage, intended to run upon ordinary 
roads. 

These things proved failures, yet they had sug- 
gested others, and all the mechanical geniuses of the 
time were busy trying to work out some system of 
travelling by steam. One actually made an engine to 
run along on four legs, like a horse, but that blew up, 
thereby doing much damage to its surroundings. 
Other wonderful and ingenious things were to be met 
with, puffing and blazing their experimental way 
along quiet roads and lanes, much to the horror of 
superstitious rustics, who hid themselves or ran shriek- 
ing at the sight of what they took for fire demons 
and evil spirits, ready to destroy all who might 
oppose. Indeed, it is well known that when Trevi- 
thick was on his way with his engine to London, 
where he afterwards exhibited it as a wonder, a 
keeper rushed out of the first toll-house he reached, 
: and almost breathless with fright, flung wide the gate, 
exclaiming stammeringly, "P-pass o-n, p-pass on, 
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dear Mr. D-devil ; oh ! please p-pass on as quick as 
you like ; there's n-nothing to pay for such as you ! " 

Plenty of money was spent in this bewildering 
matter of locomotives. One engine after another was 
tried, all making much noise and bustle, and all more 
or less failures, before Geordie took the matter in 
hand, simply with a view of economising expense in 
the sending coals as far as the Tyne banks, much of 
it being conveyed to the vessels lying in the broader 
part of the river by keels, hundreds of which floated 
down, guided by the handy " bullies " (once " boolies," 
or well-beloved), clearing the way, each with his huge 
oar or swape. 

In 1 8 14 his locomotive — "Blucher" was the name of 
this coal drag, which tells of those fighting times — was 
run on the Killingworth Railway. It hauled eight 
waggon loads of coal, but it took such a time about 
doing it that there was no particular saving until, as 
by a flash, our engineer saw where the defect lay, and 
how to remedy it. The furnace wanted a draught, 
which could be given by sending the waste steam into 
the chimney — done, and the power of the engine was 
wonderfully increased. Then he made another loco- 
motive, and yet another, each with all kinds of 
improvements on the last ; and when people sneered 
at his determination he planned the harder, practising 
all patience, and his motto, " Persevere." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE LOCOMOTIVE : ITS STORY. 

** Soon shall thine arm, unconquered Steam, afar 
Drag the slow barge, or drive the rapid car.*' 

Darwin^ 1784. 

" To the public at large, to the community, the intro- 
duction of railways has been of the greatest possible 
advantage, the prime blessing of the time. I take 
George Stephenson as the main cause of that success ; 
yet, without Edward Pease, George Stephenson could 
not have accomplished that work." 

Thus spoke Lord Brougham after turning the first 

sod of the Eden Valley Railway, in 1858, and, as 

every one felt, spoke most justly. Who then was this 

Edward Pease, and what did he do to further the 

great cause which our humble northern enginewright 

had spent his life in furthering ? To understand Lord 

Brougham's allusion we must turn back to the year 

1 810, when there had been great local rejoicing and 

public stir over the opening of the fine new canal cut 

in the Tees. There was already slight mention of 

a canal or of a possible railway from Stockton to 

Darlington, yet to make this new road a commercial 

success the collieries must be more easily got at. But 

how } that was the question — one not to be answered 

for many years to come, our fathers, good honest 
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men, being slow to stir on any new matter, and apt 
to be cautious, so cautious, that such matters died out 
before they had made up their minds to attend to 
them. Besides, about this time everyone was much 
distracted concerning war, and rumours of war. 
Napoleon fighting everybody abroad, meant taxes 
and general difficulties at home. Commerce was 
smothered, enterprise had vanished, folk buttoned 
up their pockets, and wondered very anxiously — not 
about roads, but what would happen next in England. 

With signs of " the piping times of peace," com- 
merce and enterprise both revived, stronger and more 
cherished because of their late evil plight, questions 
of public advantage and interest were once more 
discussed, and in the north the question of canals 
versus railways revived. People, as a rule, favoured 
the slow-going canals, because they understood their 
working better than that of these new-fangled rail- 
ways. To settle the matter, a long petition was signed 
by many influential persons at Stockton asking the 
mayor to convene a public meeting at which to arrange 
a method for the quicker conveyance of goods. 

Among the signatures of most importance were 
those of Edward, John, and Joseph Pease, brothers, 
and most honourable members of the Quaker 
community at Darlington, Edward and Joseph 
being, later on, appointed on a committee to 
discuss and decide upon the various 'schemes laid 
before the public, the most favoured of which was 
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one for a canal to be cut right away from Stockton 
to the coal country. At one time this scheme was 
quite decided upon if money enough could be raised 
for the purpose ; but because of this if, the plan fell 
through, and by-and-by some folk thought it would 
be better, that is, cheaper, to lay down a railway, 
or, rather, tramway, and haul the coals along it by 
means of horses — for, as yet, no one dreamt of doing 
without their services, any more than they thought 
of themselves travelling by any such means as steam, 
or in any such rapid fashion as we now do. 

Still, the towns were very much divided in opinion. 
Even when a survey had been taken of the roads 
between them — and it was time, now or never, to 
apply to Parliament for further powers — they could 
not agree to do so. Stockton's authorities, afraid of 
being out of pocket by this new system, would not 
hear of anything but a canal, neither would the land- 
lords or the road trustees ; while as to the great army 
of carriers and donkey-cart owners, who carried mer- 
chandise and most of the coals for inland sale, they, 
naturally enough, made a great outcry, and vigorously 
opposed this railway project. As to the citizens, they 
kept back their money till the affair was decided, and 
were not very much interested in the matter as yet. 

Then it was that Edward Pease stood forth 
publicly in favour of railways, declaring that they 
would certainly cost less, and as to speed would be 
little inferior to canals. The more he examined into 
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their capabilities, the more convinced he became of 
their desirability, but he found it difficult to readily " 
convince other people — even his own brothers could 
not for a long time quite agree with him on this sub- 
ject, though they talked it over in office hours. 

" But, Joseph," Edward was once heard to* argue, 
** if I show thee that a road can be made at a reason- 
able cost, by which road my horse can draw its four 
or five tons at the rate of nine miles an hour, while 
thine is drawing its one ton along the common high- 
way at three miles an hour, I know" which English- 
men will choose, surely." 

"Nay, nay, brother Edw^," returned Joseph', 
pausing pen in hand to consider over this argument, 
" but thou wilt be driving thy horse up to the neck 
in mire before that can be done," and he smiled and 
shook his head so doubtingly that Edward answered 
shortly — for he had the cause much at heart — 

" Well, well, brother Joseph, maybe we had better , 
not return to this subject in office hours — it interferes 
with our business," and so for the moment railway 
matters were set aside in favour of wool ; yet when 
Gott, that prince among Yorkshire manufacturers, 
came travelling this way from Leeds they soon fell 
a-talking concerning its merits again, and he, having 
heard the Quakers' earnest and business-like argu- 
ments and reasons, mentally capitalised the difference 
of rates likely to be paid on the carriage of coal per 
ton and exclaimed — 
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" You are right, Edward Pease. You are making 
Stockton an annual present of 30,000, and of 6,000 
to Darlington. Surely they will not refuse such a 
boon!" Though but very unwillingly, they were 
made to accept it at last ; yet not until after great 
difficulties, for everywhere it was organised, the Com- 
pany was opposed and defeated by the rich land- 
owners, who rebelled against any lines being laid on 
their property ; then again, the Bill was hindered by 
the death of George III. Only in 1820 was the 
'* Quakers' Line " dragged through Parliament in the 
face- of all and every kind of objection, thanks to 
the execution of those foreseeing and influential 
** Friends *' of Darlington, who had proved its most 
zealous advocates. 

'- N«ws travelled slowly as yet, for it travelled 
a-foojt ; but when it was known for a certainty at 
Killingworth that the Bill for a railway had finally 
passed, our patient, undemonstrative George Stephen- 
son, grew excited and anxious, lest this great chance 
for bringing his locomotive before the public should 
be lost. He determined to go at once to Darlington, 
and try and speak to, and gain the good word 
of the rich Quaker, who was said to see a hun- 
dred years ahead, and had hitherto done so much to 
forward the scheme. But George was somewhat re- 
served and shy of intruding himself upon gentlefolk, 
so he prevailed upon Nicholas Wood, the friendly 
viewer, to accompany him, and give him the aid 
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of his countenance and company, and tongue too, 
if needed. 

It was rather a long journey from Killingworth to 
Darlington, but the twain accomplished it, partly by 
walking, partly by cheap " nips *' on passing coaches ; 
and at last they found themselves in the ancient and 
picturesque town, built on the hillside, by the banks 
of the clear-flowing Skerne — a very different neigh- 
bourhood from the one they had left behind them, for 
hereabouts there was more spinning of woollen camlet 
and moreens, than colliery work. The people, too, 
looked rosy and clean, quite different from pitmen. 

Our travellers were interested in the handsome 
Cleveland bays that trotted by, laden with bales of 
merchandise, or easily dragging heavy waggon-loads 
of coal over hill and dale ; then, too, there were 
plenty of thriving farm-yards hereabouts, and larks 
overhead ; and pleasant green lanes and fields, into 
which our Nature-loving enginewright would have 
delighted to wander at any other time ; but now, all 
his anxiety was to reach the large white house on the 
hill, where he was told Edward Pease lived, and to 
get audience with this great advocate of iron roads, 
who, he felt sure, would give him some chance of 
employing worthily the store of practical knowledge 
and ideas he had been steadily hoarding up, and 
adding to, in all the past years. 

Mr. Pease did not usually transact business at his 
own private house, but when he heard that work-a-day 
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strangers had come all the way from KilHngworth, 
and particularly wanted to see him, he at once went 
down to receive his visitors, who stood near the door, 
looking very tired, dusty, and evidently all uncertain as 
to their reception. However, the one who seemed to 
have the most confidence, introduced himself bluntly as 
the head-viewer of the KilHngworth Collieries, **and 
this,'' he said, turning to his nervous companion, **is 
George Stephenson, our enginewright ; " upon which 
George advanced, and with a diffidence that made his 
strong northern burr more noticeable, acknowledged 
the introduction with a shy — 

" Aye, sir, only the enginewright at Killingworth, 
that's what I am." 

Mr. Pease, who always liked to meet and talk to a 
sensible modest man, whatever his station, at once 
greeted this one most kindly; and in a very short 
time the wealthy landowner and his humble visitors 
were on the best of terms — " talking railroad," after a 
fashion that delighted them both, and astonished one 
of them not a little. For hitherto Mr. Pease had 
thought only of horse-power being employed on the 
" Quakers' Line," and was not at all prepared for this 
evidently skilled enginewright's strong assertions in 
favour of the locomotive engine, such as he could 
show at the Killingworth Collieries, and which he had 
worked at, and with, for a long time now. " Horses ! 
why one locomotive would do the work of fifty horses, 
as far as the railroad is concerned, and in time 

F 2 
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would take their place on it altogether," so he as- 
serted ; then reading both surprise and incredulity on 
the Quaker's shrewd face — and certainly the idea 
seemed a very wild one, and a very exaggerated 
possibility — the enginewright most earnestly besought 
his hearer to come as far as Killingworth, and judge 
with his own eyes, which would convince him more 
than any words that could be used. 

So it was settled Mr. Pease should come, but evi- 
dently more to satisfy this eager speaker, methinks,than 
through much faith in the over-wonderful steam engine 
described ; but what was still more hopeful, he pro- 
mised to make due inquiries, and if all were satisfac- 
tory, to try and get George appointed engineer to 
the new Company. We may fancy how pleasant that 
return journey must have been, and how lightly the 
many miles were passed over, so true it is 

" A merry heart goes all the day ; 
A sad one tires in a mile 'o." 

Wherever the friendly Quaker inquired, he heard 
but good report of George^s character and abilities, 
and soon exerted himself so strongly in his favour, 
that the Company, convinced that they had found the 
likeliest man to forward their plans, appointed him 
" to survey and report concerning a possible line," a 
promising nomination, news of which Mr. Pease gladly 
forwarded to his humble village protegd; not by 
means of the penny post, or a telegraphic message 
we are sure, but by that Qf 4 mounted messenger, 
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commissioned to place the large official missive in the 
hands of G. Stephenson, Esquire, Engineer, Killing- 
worth, and no other. 

It was all very well to go riding up and down 
Killingworth inquiring for G. Stevenson, Esquire. 
Nobody in Colliery Row was called Esquire: the 
wives hereabouts took it for a name, and shook their 
dishevelled heads, and knew " nowt o' sich like person 
as A Squeer," or of any one likely to receive a big 
sealed letter. The puzzled messenger was near 
having his journey for nothing, had not one lass, 
brighter than the rest, suggested that G. Stephenson 
might stand for " Geordie Stevison," and that he lived 
in the " bit cottage house yonder, t' wan wi* th* sun- 
dial owre t' door." 

I need not tell how gladly " G. Stephenson, 
Esquire, Engineer," undertook the task ; how swiftly 
and carefully he measured out the line, assisted by 
Robert, as eager and ready as himself at the task. Yet 
it was no easy one — they being but new hands at it, 
a new profession, and wanting many instruments, 
of which they did not even know. However, they 
accomplished it, and the first rail was laid in 
1822. 

Thus far, there had been no serious mention 
of locomotives on this line ; only, as George was 
continually urging that they far excelled stationary 
engines, and the conscientious Quaker had promised 
to see and judge for himself, L ^ presently travelled 
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over to Killingworth, and at the place known as 
Three Houses — between the turnpike and the rail- 
way — found the enginewright^s house — just one room 
. and a tea fall — where Betty, Mrs. Stevenson number 
two, was busy cooking. She sent for George, who 
was down in the pit, but came hurrying up all black 
and dusty, but delighted to show off the paces of 
his pet engine^ — racing it up and down alone, then 
attaching several heavy waggons to it, and rattling 
away as fast as ever. Truly, seeing was believing. 

From that time Edward Pease did believe, and 
recommended that locomotives and nothing else 
should be used on the line, as they certainly greatly 
surpassed horses, as far as speed was concerned. 

George's first "travelling engine,'* which had no 
springs, and was mounted on wooden wheels, was 
driven by his brother Jimmy, who lived yonder, at 
Swalley Pit, where the railway crossed. To realise 
what humble folk these Stephensons were, we have 
but to look in at the one-roomed house, where they 
lived, and in which, surrounded by children, the good 
man slept after his work ; while every morning at 
four o'clock his helpful wife Jinney was about the 
rail — making the fire, and getting up the steam of the 
engine ready for him to drive ; then she would start 
off washing or cutting fresh grass for the cow. 

Early one day it happened that this engine, being 
over-weighted by too many coals, stuck fast on the 
crossing in front of ' ue house. 
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"Jinney! Jinney! come awa', lass, and put t' 
shoulder to her, or we shall never get her along," 
cried the husband, finding that they were coming 
to a dead stand ; and out ran the faithful Jinney to 
cheerily push and pull until the train started on its 
way again, puffing and smoking at a great rate, as it 
always did, as though to make itself as objectionable 
as possible. 

But the engine George paraded up and down before 
his Quaker visitor's eyes was quite of a different and 
improved order to the poor old clumsy **Blucher" 
his sister-in-law had attended to, as would be easily 
understood had I but space to describe its workings. 
At any rate, Mr. Pease saw its merits and appreciated 
them, telling of it far and wide ; while George, having 
so far proved his skill and willingness, was soon 
appointed engineer to the Company, at a salary of 
;£^30O a year. 

He no longer appeared in the shabby clothes fitted 
for colliery work, but in the smart blue coat and top 
boots of the period. Yet, now his position was assured, 
he worked harder than ever, almost living on the line, 
getting odd scrap meals how and when he could ; 
never heeding any discomfort or hardship, toiling 
early and late, yet ever cheery and pleasant looking ; 
welcome in the poorest cottages as he was in Mr. 
Pease's fine home, where he became a favourite with 
the whole household, and one thought much of because 
of the wonderful abilities of which he made so small 
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parade, and the simple originality and cleverness of 
the observations he made on most things. 

While this survey was going on, and the rails being 
laid for stationary engines, George was still hoping 
that locomotives would yet come to the fore ; and 
being determined that when the time came they should 
be properly constructed, he begged the aid of his 
Quaker friends, and taking the thousand pounds which 
his " Geordie " had gained him, and which our thrifty 
engineer had set aside untouched in the bank, he pro- 
ceeded, aided by his son Robert, to build a factory at 
Newcastle — a suitable place in which to build engines 
after his own heart. It was strange to see how 
thorough this man was in all things, for to make 
sure of the " littles," he would himself direct the 
masons — even handing them bricks, the laying of 
which he understood with the best of them. 

Be sure the work was well carried out. No wonder 
that in time this Newcastle factory became a very 
prosperous concern — though at first it did seem 
venturesome to spend every penny in building a place 
in which to make locomotives that it seemed more 
than probable would never be ordered or asked for. 

Almost everybody, except the Quakers, stoutly 
objected to the use of these little-understood travelling 
engines, and we almost wonder to hear that in the face 
of all those objections the directors of the Company had 
the courage to order three locomotives, with all possible 
improvements, to be ready for the opening day. 
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They were only as yet intended to draw coals. 
But George cried rejoicingly : " Railways will yet 
become a great highway for the king and all his 
subjects ! " And Mr. Pease believed him sincerely. 

The opening day was an event that had been so 
much talked of all over the country, that on it folk 
came tramping and driving in from all parts — anxious 
to see the procession of heavy waggons drawn by these 
steam locomotives, concerning which there had been 
so much angry argument. Now, everyone wished to 
judge of their speed and working, and every available 
spot near the line was crowded to see, first, the 
" Locomotive," driven by this Newcastle engineer 
himself, and dragging six heavily-laden waggons, then 
a covered coach filled with excited directors and share- 
holders ; then twenty-one coal-waggons — for this 
journey only, crammed with venturesome passengers — 
then last of all, six more piled with coals ; a strangely 
brave show, surely, and heralded by a smart horseman 
waving a big flag, on which was to be read the 
Latin motto of the Company, which meant in plain 
English, " Private enterprise, public good." 

Picturing the scene, one naturally wonders at the 
strange rashness of any man riding calmly, with a 
banner in his hand close to and just in front of a 
steaming locomotive ; but as the said engine was so 
heavily weighted, and never in the least suspected of 
moving above six miles an hour, he had small fear 
but that his fine horse could outstrip the fiery iron 
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monster in his track. So he might well canter 
leisurely past the holiday folk cheering along the 
line — some driving in ancient gigs and carts, others 
running, and thinking to keep time with the whole 
affair that came but slowly as yet, because of the de- 
cline in the rail towards Darlington ; but that ended> 
Stephenson shouted to his gallant outrider to get out 
of the way; then he turned on the steam, and off, 
with a shriek, flew the " Locomotive," bearing along 
its caravan of nearly five hundred persons, at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour; and leaving its rivals in 
carriages or a-foot staring in the far distance. 

In 1825 the first Passenger coach was started, 
planned and built by Stephenson, and the forerunner 
of those endless lines of passenger carriages we see at 
every station. It was a lumbering object, something 
between an omnibus and an overgrown clumsy 
bathing machine, with a door at one end. A long 
narrow table ran down the centre, and there were 
hard benches all round it ; no first, second, or third- 
class passengers dreamt of it. It was drawn by one 
horse along the rail, but after a time it proved to be 
far too heavy for any creature to move, and was 
presently replaced by the second-hand body of a 
shabby postchaise, purchased cheap by the Company, 
who did not themselves work the coach, but let it out 
to a local contractor, who ventured somfewhat surely, 
remembering how lately one three-wheeled postchaise 
sufficed for all the requirements of Darlington. 
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This spirited personage even went so far, when 
evenings closed in extra early, as to indulge passengers 
with a tallow candle, stuck in a tin candlestick on 
the table, so as to be handed round for snuffing. As 
yet there had been no thought of lighting vehicles, 
and no doubt this was looked upon as a great advance 
and inducement to travelling, just as later on, when 
omnibuses were first started in London, the shilling 
lare included the loan of a newspaper ; so that those 
who rode might read, and so while away the tim«. 



THE FIRST RAILWAY TIME-TABLE. 

"The Company's Coach, called the 'Experiment,* will com- 
mence to run from Darlington to Stockton, and from Stockton to 
Darlington every day (Sundays excepted), setting off from the 
Dep6t at each place at the times specified as under, viz. : — On 
Monday, from Stockton at half-past seven in the morning, and 
will reach Darlington about half-past nine. The coach will set off 
from the latter place on its return at three in the afternoon, and 
reach Stockton about five. Tuesday from Stockton at three in 
the afternoon, and will reach Darlington about five. 

" On the following days, viz. : — Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, from Darlington at half-past seven in the morning, and 
will reach Stockton about half-past nine. The coach will set off 
from the latter place on its return at three in the afternoon, and 
reach Darlington about five. 

" Saturday from Darlington at one in the afternoon, and will 
reach Stockton about three. 

" Passengers to pay is. each, and will be allowed a pack£^e 
not exceeding 14 lb. All above that weight to pay at the rate of 
2d. per stone extra. Carriage of small parcels 3d. each. The 
Company will not be accountable for parcels of above £^ value, 
unless paid for as such. Mr. Richard Pickersgill, at his Ofhce 
in Conmiercial Street, Darlington, and Mr. Tally, at Stockton, 
will for- the present receive parcels and book passengers." 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHAT MOSS. 

" Happy MacAdam, who can'st knock 
A ten-pound note out of a rock ; 
Can'st so adroitly smooth the way, 
To make even Parliament defray. 
Had I that art by you discerned, 
I would not leave a stone unturned. 
Till I had learned to coin and mint 
A golden sovereign from a flint." 

The Colossus of Rhodes, 

So wrote a wit, concerning the several rewards that 
Government about this time had awarded MacAdam 
for his new system of public road-making — money 
and an offer of knighthood ; yet of Stephenson's 
good work it took not the slightest notice. In 
fact, after that great stir on the opening day of the 
"Quaker's Line," little more interest was shown in the 
three locomotives which our poor engineer had hoped 
so much from ; they were used for coals certainly, but 
haulage generally was still done by horses. The old 
jog-trot system of travelling went steadily on againi 
and everyone seemed satisfied — except, indeed, ouf 
George, who had trusted that if he could only show 
the public what was possible, opposition and doubt 
would be done with, and now found himself miserably 
mistaken. He had need exercise his motto, and 
•* Persevere '* yet, or he would lose all chance. 
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After some long time, passed in a most unsatis- 
factory manner, it dawned on the many commercial 
men of Liverpool and Manchester that their respective 
businesses seemed gradually coming to a regular 
standstill, and for a reason that was evident to all 
who carefully considered the fact, that these two most 
important towns; only separated from each other by 
thirty-six miles of road, or fifty miles of canal, were 
fearfully hampered, either by the ruinous tolls imposed 
on the King's highway, by the freezing over of canals, 
or by the rude masterfulness of independent carriers 
having things all their own way. Very often it took 
longer to get bales of cotton from Liverpool to Man- 
chester than it had taken to bring them from New 
York ; and this state of things had grown so bad that 
it was publicly decided they must be put an end to, 
the simplest means that suggested itself being to run 
a tramway from one town to another. 

A good many clever professional persons had a 
voice and a hand in this important matter before 
Stephenson, quietly working his engines at Killing- 
worth, was called in to give his opinion on the subject. 

It was easy enough to say, " run a line from one 
town to another," but there was a big bog, or morass, 
know as " Chat Moss," right in the way, besides much 
troublesome hard rock. Altogether these skilled 
men were puzzled, and more than doubtful ; but pur 
self-trained engineer came, studied the matter care- 
fully, and declared that not only would he undertake 
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to lay a railway straight away over the bog, but also 
to run' a " travelling engine/' as the locomotive was* 
called, across it, at the rate of twelve miles an hour. 

It is most difficult to understand now-a-days the 
storm which this statement raised in the Midlands. 

He might have offered to destroy the towns with- 
out causing much more hubbub or rousing the vested 
interests in all the neighbourhood to a greater pitch of 
indignation ; an opposition all the more remarkable, 
that Manchester men have ever been proverbial for solid 
good sense, and Liverpool citizens never backward 
at any suggested improvements. But this time the 
battle raged high. There should be neither railway 
nor survey allowed for such an ill thing. The country- 
folk were roused to hinder and oppose, even if it 
came to hand-to-hand fighting. Men, women, and 
children took to flinging mud and stones at the sur- 
veyors ; ill names and pitchforks came flying together, 
and whenever these amiable rustics could seize on a 
theodolite they smashed it, and ducked the unlucky 
folk who knew its secrets. Surely they fancied it a 
thing bewitched. Robert Stephenson — now a tall 
young man, and a clever surveyor — ^and Joseph, Edward 
Pease's active nephew, had sundry narrow escapes of 
the kind, doing their work under all sorts of disagree- 
ables, yet still continuing it for months, while the 
landowners tried to increase difficulties in their way. 

Yet impatient city people urged them on — first 
declaring, " We want a new road " ; then, " We must 
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have our new road " ; and finally, " We will have our 
new road of some kind." At last ;^30,ooo were sub- 
scribed, and amid howls of discontent the whole survey- 
was announced to be satisfactory and complete. 

But all this time poor George Stephenson was 
having a very hard time of it, and before he could get 
a fair start, had to come to London and run the 
gauntlet of an examination before a committee in the 
House of Commons — a terrible ordeal for our plain 
unlettered Northumbrian, at whom would-be witty 
members mocked, because of the " burr " that excite- 
ment ever increased. They treated him as a foreigner, 
sometimes almost as a lunatic, say what he would ; 
they cared not to reason coolly, being mostly pre- 
judiced people who could see with one eye only, and 
that a little one, and short-sighted. 

" No man in his senses would undertake to make 
a road over Chat Moss," scornfully decided all the 
leading engineers of the day, more especially such 
important persons as Francis Giles, C.E., and Mr. 
Cubitt, both vehemently opposing the plan, one de- 
claring publicly, and with a fine contempt — 

" It is ignorance almost inconceivable. It is 
perfect madness in a person called upon to speak on 
a scientific subject to propose such a plan ; " adding 
contemptuously, " but then every part of this scheme 
shows that this man has applied himself to a subject 
of which he has no knowledge and to which he has 
no science to apply." 
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Poor George ! He had to stand by and listen, to 
hear himself and his plans mocked at as fantastic, 
or worse. First it was the line itself, then it was his 
outrageous locomotives at which these learned men 
railed, conscientiously, but certainly most bitterly. 

Said one, " Why, sirs, according to the original 
prospectus, we were to gallop at the rate of twelve 
miles an hour" — before this committee Stephenson 
had been strongly advised to underrate the powers of 
his engine. " Mr. Adam " (one of the counsel con- 
ducting the Bill) " was contemplating, no doubt, that 
some of the Irish members would arrive in the waggon 
to a division ; my learned friend says that they would 
go at the rate of twelve miles an hour with the aid of 
the demon in the form of a locomotive sitting as pos- 
tillion on the fore horse, and an honourable member 
sitting behind him to stir up the fire and keep it at 
full speed. But the speed at which these locomotive 
engines are to go has slackened. Mr. Adam does 
not go faster now than five miles an hour. I will show 
that he cannot go six, and probably, for any practical 
purposes, I may be able to show that I can keep up 
with him by the canal ; besides, these locomotive 
engines are liable to be operated on by the weather ; 
they are affected by rain, and an attempt has been 
made to cover them, but the wind will affect them, 
and any gale of wind, that would affect the traffic on 
the river Mersey, would render it impossible to set 
off a locomotive engine, either by poking the fire or 
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keeping up the pressure of the steam till the boiler 
is ready to burst." 

And so on, and so on, did these prejudiced and 
over-wise men argue, the Parliamentary advocate 
winding up a scathing speech that lasted two whole 
days with — 

" My learned friends wished me to piit in the plan, 
but I had rather have the exhibition of Mr. Stephen- 
son himself in that box. I say he never had a plan ; 
I do not believe he is capable of making one. His 
is a mind perpetually fluctuating between opposite 
difficulties — he neither knows whether he is to make 
bridges over roads or rivers, of one size or another, 
or to make embankments, or cuttings, or inclined 
planes, or in what way the thing is to be carried into 
effect. Whenever a difficulty is pressed, as in the case 
of a tunnel, he gets out of it at one end, and when you 
try to catch him at that, he gets out of the other." 

So the lawyer went on, railing at the gross ignor- 
ance of this so-called engineer, who proposed to 
make an impossible railway over Chat Moss, where, 
except for long sedgy grass and a little soil, there 
would be nothing to prevent its sinking into the 
shades of eternal night, " I have done now, sirs, with 
Chat Moss, and here I leave this railroad;" but it 
was not so left by others, for many residents came 
forward to prove that the smoke and fire from the 
passing locomotives would be intolerable, and also 
that, through them, coals and iron would be terribly 
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increased in price, and perhaps become altogether 
unattainable, and everything go wrong. 

" What," asked one statesman anxiously, " what 
was to become of those who wished to travel in their 
own carriages, as their forefathers had done ? What 
of ruined harness and coach-makers, coachmen, and 
coach - masters, inn -keepers, horse breeders, horse 
dealers ? ** and, he might have added, " horse stealers 
and highwaymen," for they, . poor fellows, were the 
greatest sufferers in the long run. Among the rest, 
Colonel Sibthorp offered endless objections, which the 
Punch of the period thus summed up— 

"I dislike railways; because they cut up the 
country. I hate them because they are the greatest 
levellers in the world ! " 

" I object to them, because I object to anyone 
running through my property — ^^except myself.'^ 

"I have an especial ^ aversion to tunnels, as I do 
not see upon what ground England should be bored 
by them." 

" My antipathy against the smoke cannot be 
described in colours black enough. The prettiest 
spots upon the face of the country have been rubbed 
out by the new lines that have been run across it, 
and its most lovely features buried under a heap of 
cinders, which every railway carries in its train, for 
all the world like the train of Cinderella. In fact, if 
railways are allowed to run any longer, England will 
soon be reduced to a state of ashes, and will have 
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to be swept twice a year, or else it will ultimately 
disappear from the surface of the globe." 

" I have the greatest dislike against directors, 
guards, policemen, and every one connected with 
railways. I think a stoker will go any length to 
attain his ends ; and I am of opinion every engine 
is more or less an engine of destruction, and that 
nothing will stop it when once it has made up its 
boiler to go a certain distance." 

" I have several other objections, quite as stringent 
as the above, but don't feel disposed to state them at 
present." 

Yet the time came when the objector — like the 
rest — -was glad to save time and money by travelling 
on this line. 

George, on receiving his appointment as head 
engineer, began at once to work his way through the 
many difficulties ; and certainly the railing over of 
that greedy quagmire, some twelve square miles in 
extent, known as Chat Moss, seemed a task much 
more suited to the powers of tireless enchanters read 
of in the fairy tales, than those of the ordinary, if 
willing, mortals our George could command. To begin 
with, this huge bog — ^which was the sort of place from 
which rises that well-known wanderer "Will-o'-the- 
wisp," that scientific folk declare is nothing but a 
gaseous exhalation, and no ** Will " at all — had been 
preparing to resist any such attempt for who can tell 
how many ages. An overflow of this same Chat 
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Moss is alluded to by quaint old Leland, in the days 
of Henry VUL, when, describing the accident, he 
wrote : — 

" Chat Moss brast up within a mile of Mosley 
Haul, and destroied much grounde thereabout, and 
destroied much mosse and fresh water fishche there- 
about; first corrupting with stinking water Glaze- 
brooke, and so Glazebrooke carried stinking water and 
mosse into Mersey that corrupted carried the roullinge 
part to the shores of Wales, part of the Isle of Man 
and some into Ireland. And in the very top of 
Chateley Moore, where the mosse was highest and brake, 
is now a fair plane valley as ever in tyme paste, and a 
rylle runneth into it, and peaces of small trees be fond 
in the bottom." 

It was now — ^when George took it in hand — a kind 
of huge natural basin, piled brimful of soft vegetable 
decay, sludgy and thick, in which loose mosses were 
for ever growing in layers one over the other, 
withering, yet never quite decaying because of the 
peaty qualities of the bed in which they lay. 

Rain caused these bog-mosses to swell and 
spread, and rise like a damp sponge where they were 
thickest ; and at any time its treacherous surface gave 
way, shook and trembled beneath the slightest pressure, 
and swallowed up anything laid on its surface. This 
was the place over which our Stephenson proposed lay- 
ing a railway, and conveying great weights. All the 
wise men of the time stoutly declared — pledging their 
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reputation to the fact — " No carriage can stand on the 
Moss short of the bottom/' and as the bottom was at 
least thirty feet down, it certainly seemed a serious 
matter to think out ; yet, our Geordie having decided 
that it could be done, and being mindful of his good 
motto " Persevere," not only thought it out, but what is 
more worked it out, for an experimental train passed 
over it, now a level, solid and beautiful road, on the 
first day of the year 1830. 

Think of what he, wizard-like, had accomplished— 
this obstinate engine-man, ignorant, and having never 
been taught engineering, therefore all " incapable of 
making a plan." He had filled up Chat Moss the 
insatiable ; he had made unheard of excavations ; 
pierced tunnels, and built sixty-three bridges ; all this, 
remember, with no past experience of such work to 
aid him, with defective tools, and ill-trained workmen, 
doing it all without the least public encouragement; 
indeed, he too well knew that if he and his failed, or had 
they all sunk and vanished in the huge quagmire, there 
would be a general cry of " We said so," with even an 
aside of " Serve them right, idiots, to venture on such 
a work at the word of an untaught working man." 

How was it done ? It would take too long to tell 
here of the difficulty of taking levels in such a place, 
of cuttings, and drains, too often filled up with the 
soft, dark treacherous sludge as soon as completed. 
At first the workers were in peril of being smothered 
in it if they slipped off the planks laid here and there 
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as pathways ; but presently they warmed to the work 
and took to " pattens " — not clanking things on iron 
rings, such as women wear, but very broad flat pieces 
of wood, tied fast to their feet — such pattens could 
also be screwed on to the horses' hoofs to hinder them 
from sticking fast in bogs ; then they worked day 
and night till the task was done. Yet, even then, so 
difficult a thing was it to realise that the work was a 
triumphant success, that many still thought something 
must happen yet to justify popular prejudice. 

Only a few days before the final opening of 
this wonderful line, in 1830, it chanced that our 
engineer being at the coaching inn, at Bullock- 
smith, heard the landlord holding forth against " that 
Stephenson" and his works — naturally the topic of the 
neighbourhood. 

"Opening day!" cried mine host, excitedly, 
'* opening day, indeed ; you will see on their opening 
day how they will all go squash into the Moss." 

Most of his hearers listened with the complacency 
of people who • were of the speaker's opinion, and 
believed in coaching inns and stage coaches. Yet 
once the railway opened, and after the "Northum- 
brian," driven by George himself, had whirled its 
one hundred and fifty passengers from Liverpool to 
Manchester in less than two hours, twenty-nine out of 
the thirty stage coaches that plied on this road vanished 
into private life; for no one, not even landlords, could 
believe in them now. In three months 71,000 persons 
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trusted themselves on this line, which now forms part 
of the London and North-Western Railway. 

This reminds us of an amusing sketch written 
by Charles Dickens, some years after railways had 
become general : — 

" The town had been a great stage coaching town, 
in the great stage coaching times, and the ruthless 
railway had killed and buried it 

** The Dolphin's Head everywhere expressed past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness : coloured 
prints of coaches starting, arriving, changing horses; 
coaches in the sunshine; coaches in the snow; coaches 
in the wind ; coaches in the rain and mist ; coaches on 
the King's birthday; coaches in all circumstances com- 
patible with their triumph and victory — ^but never in 
the act of breaking down or overturning — paraded the 
house. Of these works of art, some framed and not 
glazed, had holes in them ; the varnish of others had 
become so brown and cracked, that they looked like 
overdone pie-crust ; the designs of others were almost 
obliterated by the flies of many summers, broken 
glasses, damaged frames, lop-sided hanging, and con- 
signments of incurable cripples to places of refuge in 
dark corners, attested the desolation of rest. The old 
room on the ground floor, where the passengers of the 
'Highflier* used to dine, had nothing in it but a 
wretched show of twigs and flower-pots in the broad 
window, to hide the desolation of the land ; the room 
where the post-house company used to wait while 
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relays were getting ready, was as airless as I conceive 
a hearse to be. 

" Sauntering into the town — ^by way of the pillared 
entrance to the Dolphin's yard, once redolent of soup 
and stable litter, now of musty disuse — I paced the 
streets ; it was a hot day, and the more enterprising 
tradesmen had caused their * prentices' to trickle 
water on their pavement frontages — it looked as if 
they had been shedding tears for the stage coaches 
and were drying their ineffectual pocket handkerchiefs. 
The opposite house to the Dolphin, once famous as 
the New White Hart, had long since collapsed, and, 
in a fit of abject depression, cast whitewash on its 
windows, boarded up its front door, and reduced 
itself to a side entrance ; but even that had proved a 
world too wide for the literary institution, which had 
been its last sphere, and collapsed too, the ambitious 
letters of its inscription had all fallen off but these, 
L Y INS T , suggestive of Lament- 

ably Insolvent. The church bells began to ring 
merrily as I left the spot, but they by no means 
improved the case, for they said in petulant tones, 
" ' what's become of the coach-ES ! ' 
'* Nor would they (I found on listening) even vary 
their emphasis, save in respect of growing more sharp 
and vexed, but invariably went on with 'WHAT'S 
become of THE coach-ES,' always beginning the 
enquiry with unpolite abruptness — perhaps from their 
elevation they saw the railway and it aggravated them. 
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** ' What we want/ said the landlord, pulling off his 
hat, and making as if he emptied it of the last load of 
disgust that had exuded from his brain, before he put 
it on for another load, * what we want is a branch, 
the Petition for a Branch Bill is in the coffee-room, 
would you put your name to it ? every little helps/ 

" I found the document, and gave it the benefit 
of my signature. To the best of my belief, I bound 
myself to the modest statement that universal traffic, 
happiness, prosperity, and civilisation, together with 
unbounded national triumph in competition with the 
foreigner, would infallibly flow from the Branch." 



CHAPTER IX. 

A PRIZE "ROCKET." 

" Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait." 

" Luck has a mother love for skill." 

Old Proverb, 

Hitherto we have shown father and son side by 
side, but lately they had been unavoidably parted, 
Robert taking charge of some engineering operations 
for working mines in South America, his father re- 
maining to fight out the fierce "Battle of the Loco- 
motives," which was to make or to mar both their 
fortunes. A bitter parting, for George could ill spare 
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the companionship of his affectionate and helpful 
Robert, a man who, like his father, spent body and 
brain to advance the cause they had both at heart. 
But because of his health failing, the youth must go, 
taking perforce a very long, but most interesting 
journey, the wonders of which he loved to tell in 
coming years. 

Think of this home-bred Newcastle surveyor, 
speeding away, first to Venezuela, then jogging twelve 
hundred miles on mule-back, meeting at every turn 
with most beautiful and wonderful views, a sort of 
fairy land of trailing, climbing, tropical vegetation and 
luxuriance, scantily peopled by men and women in 
fanciful garbs, the like of which he had never even 
read of, for books of adventure — now so common — 
had not been written when our traveller was a boy. 

Whichever way he rode, there was much to please 
and surprise him, except unfortunately the mines 
of precious metals of which he had come in search. 
Of them, Robert could find but the scantiest traces, 
although he had hired an experienced native guide 
who was for ever buoying him up with most glowing 
accounts, and fine promises of untold treasures to 
come, but never discovering any of the marvels, for 
the very good reason that they had never existed, 
except in his fertile brain. 

At .last, when the long-suffering young English- 
man began to show signs of disbelief and doubt, 
the fellow protested vehemently that his knowledge 
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of the mining districts was such that he knew not 
only where the gold lay deep hid over the moun- 
tains yonder, but of greater marvels also, the hitherto 
unvisited mines of steel, and of brass, and of fine 
alcohol — a rash statement which, much to his disgust 
and surprise, at once procured his discharge, for the 
Englishman, wearied of the company and the vagaries 
of such a tantalising Munchausen, preferred trusting 
to his own unaided observations, and went off alone 
until he arrived at New Granada. This was a glorious 
country, where the climate and vegetation varied as 
by magic, where the long purple line of the Cordil- 
lieras lay between him and the glowing skies, now 
light and vapoury, now solid as the ramparts of some 
giant's fortress, a gloriously fair land in which to 
linger idly ; but Robert had his task before him, and 
so went riding on to sleepy Maraquita, once a busy 
city because of the rich convoys of silver and of 
gold passing through it to be shipped away by 
Spanish galleon loads, but now with its glory all 
passed by. 

It had been rightly surmised in far-off Europe 
that deep in the earth hereabouts there still lay hidden 
much precious metal. But the engineer found that 
the task of discovery and rummaging it out of these 
old mines was a very perplexing and difficult busi- 
ness, for time and neglect had done their best to hide 
each token and trace, the civil authorities were not 
inclined to be helpful, or the slow lazy natives to 
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exert themselves in any way or at any price. Evi- 
dently nothing was to be done but to send home for 
miners, and they came, a band of ruddy-faced Cor- 
nishmen. " Tre Pol and Pen," sturdy and skilled, but 
so rude, rough, and self-willed that our poor Robert 
grew more perplexed than ever when they quarrelled, 
fought, and drank, instead of working hard as he had 
hoped. When he would have interfered, they coolly 
informed him that a north countryman like himself 
could not possibly understand mining — no one did 
but Cornishmen, born as it were to the matter, and 
having all experience as to ores. Truly Robert had 
now to remember and practise his father's motto. 

No wonder that under all these ever-recurring 
disappointments and annoyances poor Robert should 
droop and turn home-sick in this lovely, strange, far 
away land. But he was his father^s true son, and 
remembering that duty bound him to do his best, he 
overcame his own troubled feelings and perplexity as 
best he could, and by patience and judgment not only 
kept these rebellious troops in order, but finally set 
the whole thing bravely working, and saw a certain 
amount of silver obtained, though certainly not as 
much as the Columbian Company had expected, or 
desired to disinter. 

The mines now overhauled were those of Santa 
Anna, near which, that he might the better keep 
order, Robert lived in a tiny bamboo house,- roofed in 
with spreading palm leaves, and dried reeds. This 
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was a mansion of the bird-nest order of architecture, 
not easily blown over, or upset even by one of the 
frequent local earthquakes. It was perched on a hill 
from which could be seen a splendid prospect extend- 
ing to the far Andes, and about it flew pretty things 
all scarlet and gold, butterflies larger than the hum- 
ming birds, but no brighter than the strangely-shaped 
blossoms into which they dipped for honey. No 
words can do justice to the intense glory of Nature 
hereabouts, yet for all that Robert's heart and 
memory were for ever far off", even in the poor Colliery 
Row where he had played as a baby boy, or in the 
humble one-roomed cottage where he had "helped 
father," where together they had read and worked, 
and studied out the sun-dial matter. Sometimes he 
fancied he could see its rough inscription, written as 
it were in golden characters athwart the crimson sky, 
or beyond, where the tall cedars lay thick in the 
valley, "August 11, mdcccvi." At such times he 
cared for the purple tropic birds, only in as much as 
they reminded him of the thrushes and finches about 
Low Moor, and of the ingenious " Fley-Craw " " he 
and father " had busied over in those happy old days, 
when neighbours dubbed the crowded cottage a 
regular curiosity shop. Dear little home, with all its 
smoky surroundings glorified or forgotten, because 
of the tender atmosphere of love and social kindness 
that had made it as a holy thing to the young man's 
remembrance, 
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Three years passed by, and his engagement honour- 
ably ended, Robert started for home, the more eagerly 
that he knew his father needed him, for had not 
kindly and discreet Edward Pease written in haste : — 

" Friend Robert — I can assure thee that the busi- 
ness at Newcastle, as well as thy father's engineering, 
have suffered very much from thy absence. Unless 
thou returnest soon, the former will be given up." 

Given up I The factory in which his father had 
invested the thousand pounds — the place they had 
both toiled to raise. Given up ! Not if that father's 
son could hinder by any amount of exertion ; so home 
he came after many perils from storm and shipwreck. 
A happy greeting followed between these two, once 
more hand-in-hand ; and of a surety well was it that 
Robert had returned — for his father, having so much 
to endure and to do concerning the now rapidly 
advancing Liverpool and Manchester Railway, had 
been unable to attend personally and properly to the 
factory which it had cost him so much every way to 
start, and where in later times, we read of more than 
a thousand skilled men being engaged in the making 
of first-rate locomotives and all pertaining to them. 

When we speak of the long talked-of Railway 
being nearly completed, you may naturally suppose 
all that now remained to be done was to set the trains 
steaming along on it. Just so. But even now, when 
Liverpool was tunnelled, and Chat Moss railed and 
ready, it had not been decided, and it really seemed 
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as though it never would be decided, what kind of 
power was to be used ? True, fewer folk than of old 
were in hot favour of horses being employed to drag 
the trains, because of the amount of traffic which 
seemed probable on this line, though the Newcastle 
and Carlisle Act was passed conditionally that it should 
be worked by horses only. 

Concerning engines, it was evident that very few 
indeed agreed with Mr. Pease or George Stephenson 
as to the merits of the locomotive, preferring the fixed 
engine — twenty-one of which were to be fixed a mile 
and a half apart, and drag the trains this intermediate 
distance by means of ropes — to the "travelling engine" 
which this north countryman so desired to see in use, 
but which the leading engineers of the day scarcely 
yet condescended to notice. All this was very 
confusing to anxious directors, willing and wishful to 
do for the best, but bewildered with projects, likely 
and unlikely, which came pouring in from all quarters. 

At last, in very desperation of pleasing folk, they 
settled the matter in the best possible way. Their 
line, surveyed and laid down by Stephenson, being 
completed, they suddenly decided upon offering a 
prize of ;^SOO for the best locomotive, this prize to be 
publicly competed for at Liverpool ; each engine to 
run at no less a speed than ten miles an hour, and 
not to weigh over six tons. (Some of our modern 
leviathans weigh eighty tons.) Besides these there 
were many other conditions. Well was it that our 
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affectionate and skilful Robert was by his anxious, 
over-worked father's side again, ready to aid and 
advise, in solving and resolving, whatever mechanical 
difficulties might arise during the construction of this 
locomotive — ^which both father and son had determined 
should finally settle all doubts as to the powers of 
steam, and triumphantly win the prize ; as it did, not 
so much by anything startlingly new as by the sim- 
plicity and accuracy of all its parts. In its leading 
principles, the locomotive remains the same to this 
day ; but if you would judge of " The Rocket," over 
which Stephenson spent all skill, care, and ability, it 
can be seen any day in the Kensington Museum, 
alongside of that other venerable trophy — ^** Puffing 
Billy " of Wylam. 

Here let me add that Stephenson had made many 
advances since the old " Blucher " days, and had 
gone on improving in every way. Among the most 
important contrivances for speed in this new engine 
were the tubes, passing from end to end of the boiler, 
by which means a large additional surface was exposed 
to the heat, and so a higher temperature maintained 
by means of less fuel than usual. This tubular boiler 
was indeed the great fact of this new locomotive, as 
without it steam had never yet been produced rapidly 
enough. Then, too, by burning coke instead of coal 
even the much-objected-to smoke was suppressed to 
a great degree. 

This "Rocket," though it was ready first — George's 
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work was always ready first — did not have all the 
chances to itself, for there also entered in competition 
several other locomotives. Four only were chosen to 
run, being the " Novelty," " Sanspareil," " Perseverance," 
and "Rocket." These were to be tried separately, each 
to make twenty trips up and down, on a rail about two 
miles long. 

Each side of the line was crammed on trial day 
with eager lookers-on, for this time the great question 
of steam travelling was to be impartially solved. 
The crowd pronounced for the engines, discussing 
their merits and chances as though they had been 
rare race horses. There was betting by smartly- 
dressed enthusiastic gentlemen and ladies in carriages, 
and by country betting men on foot. Stephenson's 
•* Rocket " was by no means the favourite. Even the 
three judges appointed to carefully award the prize 
doubted its capabilities and hinted at its failure. 
Great suQDrise was felt when, as being the first 
entered, it made the first start, and ran some six 
trips, that is, twelve miles straight off in fifty-three 
minutes— rvery fair indeed, but the bettors betted still. 

For what about the others } especially the almost 

elegant " Novelty." This was peculiar, in that the air 

was driven through the fire by means of bellows, an 

arrangement that proved fatal, for soon these bellows 

burst, and the poor "Novelty'* had to be led off in 

disgrace, while the smartly-polished " Perseverance " 

only managed to run six miles an hour. As to the 
H 
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" Sanspareil/' which is to be seen alongside of the 
" Rocket," its boiler went wrong in a little time. 

Out of them all, Stephenson's " Rocket " was the 
one engine that not only fulfilled all conditions as to 
size and weight, but achieved, not twelve, but thirty- 
five miles an hour, a speed beyond all precedent, and 
a result which brought a crowd of eager admirers to 
loudly congratulate the man they had so lately 
scorned as an "idle visionary, who had daringly 
spoken of a railroad locomotive as the world's coming 
missionary." 

" Persevere " — ^the motto led to fame and fortune. 
From the day George drove his engine across Chat 
Moss, at the rate of thirty miles an hour, railway 
travelling became an established fact of national im- 
portance; and "the great self-taught man," as the 
Bishop of Oxford has termed him, assisted by Robert, 
his son, untiringly devoted all his energies to the im- 
provement of railway engineering, and the planning 
of lines in England and abroad. Robert was also 
soon making a high reputation for himself, and it is 
pleasant to know that this child of many cares ever 
showed the most filial respect and tenderness, proudly 
declaring, " I never had but two loves, one for my 
father, the other for my wife." Yet no wonder that 
his own son thought so much of our great worker, 
when we read such an interesting personal account of 
him as this one, written by Mrs. Butler, who tells how 
in 1 83 1, she had "the supreme honour" of standing 
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by George Stephenson's side during a trial trip on the 
new line, adding : — 

"All that wonderful history, as much more interest- 
ing than a romance, as truth is stranger than fiction, 
which Mr. Smiles' biography of the projector has 
given to the world, I then heard from his own lips. 
He was rather a stern-featured man, with a dark and 
deeply-marked countenance. His speech was strongly 
inflected with his native Northumbrian accent, but the 
fascination of that story told by himself, while his 
tame dragon flew panting along his iron pathway 
with us, passed the first reading of the * Arabian 
Nights,' the incidents of which it seemed to recall. 

" He was wonderfully condescending and so kind 
in answering all the questions of my eager ignorance, 
and I listened to him with eyes brimful of warm 
tears of sympathy and enthusiasm, as he told me of 
all his alternations of hopes and fears, of his many 
trials and disappointments, relating with fine scorn 
how the * Parliament men * had badgered and baffled 
him with their book-knowledge ; and how, when at 
last they thought they had smothered the irrepres- 
sible prophecy of his genius in the quaking depths of 
Chat Moss, he had exclaimed, * Did ye ever see a coal 
float on the water? I will make my road float on 
Chat Moss.' 

"We were introduced to the little engine which was 
to drag us along the rails. She — for they make these 
curious little engines all mares — consisted of a boiler, a 

H 2 
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stove, a platform, a bench, and behind the bench a 
barrel containing enough water to prevent her being 
thirsty for fifteen miles, the whole machine not bigger 
than a common fire-engine. She goes upon two wheels, 
which are her feet, and are moved by bright steel legs 
called pistons : these are propelled by steam, and in 
proportion as more steam is applied to the upper 
extremity of these pistons, the faster they move the 
wheels; and when it is desirable to diminish the speed, 
steam evaporates through a safety-valve into the air. 

" The reins, bit, and bridle of this wonderful beast, 
is a small steel handle, which applies or withdraws the 
steam from its legs or piston, so that a child might 
manage it. The coals, which are its oats, were under 
the bench, and there was a small glass tube affixed 
to the boiler, with water in it, which indicates by its 
fulness or emptiness when the creature wants water, 
which is immediately conveyed to it. There is a 
chimney to the stove, but, as they burn coke, there 
is none of the dreadful black smoke which acconi- 
panies the progress of a steam-vessel. This snorting 
little animal, which I felt rather inclined to pat, was 
harnessed to our carriage, and Mr. Stephenson having 
seated me on the bench of the engine, we started. 
I felt as if no fairy tale was ever half so wonderful as 
what I saw. Bridges were thrown from side to side 
across the tops of great masses of stone, that had been 
cut asunder to allow our passage thus far. 

"After proceeding through this rocky defile, we 
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presently found ourselves raised upon embankments 
ten or twelve feet high ; we then came to a moss or 
swamp of considerable extent, on which no human 
foot could tread without sinking, and yet it bore the 
iron road which bore us. 

"Where the road traversed a wide and deep valley, 
Stephenson made me alight, and led me down to the 
bottom of a ravine, over which, in order to keep his 
road level, he had thrown a magnificent viaduct of 
nine arches, the middle of which is seventy feet high. 
He told many curious things concerning this ravine — 
how he believed the Mersey had once rolled through 
it ; how the soil had proved so unfavourable for the 
foundation of his bridge, * that it was built upon piles 
which had been driven into the earth to an enormous 
depth ; how, while digging for a foundation, he had 
come to a tree bedded in the earth fourteen feet below 
the surface ; how tides are caused ; and how another 
flood might be caused ; all of which I have remem- 
bered and noted down/ " 

She gives other pleasant details, which I have no 
room for here, adding enthusiastically, " I would 
rather pass a day with Stephenson than with Lord 

A , though the one is a coal-digger by birth, who 

occasionally murders the King's English, and the other 
is the keenest wit and one of the finest gentlemen 
about town. But Stephenson's attributes of genius, 
industry, mental power and perseverance are his own, 
individually ; while Lord A *s gifts and graces 
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(his wit indeed excepted), are, in a good measure, 
those of his whole social set." 

Many great undertakings followed, which I may 
not find space for here, but the seal was set upon 
George Stephenson's fame as a railway engineer when, 
in 1844, he came, with his already celebrated son, 
and many enthusiastic friends, to visit the old town 
of Newcastle, to which he had travelled direct from 
London in nine hours, by that iron road he had lately 
planned, and the like of which he once predicted, though 
mocked at as a dreamer, should become the world^s 
highway. 

The fine old centre and capital of the north, set 
its joy bells ringing, and publicly received him and 
his son with much honourable glorification, holding 
the day as a great festival, and one to be remembered 
in its annals. The young working men crowded to 
hear this great self-made hero of peace, who modestly 
told them the story of his struggles when, like them, 
he depended on his strong arms and heart. He gave 
one and all kind words of advice and encouragement, 
bidding them believe in industry, education and per- 
severance, rather than in any mere good or ill luck ; 
though George's own career was certainly no bad illus- 
tration of the old proverb that heads this chapter, and 
which we shall all do well to believe in and trust. 
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CHAPTER X. 

"THE END CROWNS THE WORK." 

" Oh, blest retirement — friend to life's decline — 
How blest is he who crowns, in shades like thine, 
A youth of labour with an age of peace." 

Goldsmith, 

George Stephenson's later years were spent at 
Tapton Hall — a pleasant country house, surrounded 
by fine grounds, from which could be had peeps at 
the quaint old town of Chesterfield, about which the 
land is now all dotted with pit hillocks and furnace 
fires, and cottage homes for the colliers. Everyone 
knows of that slim spire in Chesterfield, two hundred 
and thirty feet high, all a-twist, and bending some six 
feet from its base. Some wiseacres have declared 
this is an optical delusion, owing to the diagonal lines 
in the lead-work ; but others know it is owing to ill- 
seasoned timbers. 

There are numberless odd legends connected with 
the crook in this ancient place, one of the oddest 
being, that as a demon was flying across Derbyshire 
he paused to rest in mid-air, taking a seat on this, the 
tallest spire ; then, because of the draught, no doubt 
he gave a mighty sneeze, which shook the old place 
out of its perpendicular, as now we see it 

Another legend tells how, in story times, so very, 
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very good a woman came towards the church to be 
married in it, that the tall spire could not resist bowing 
down to look at her — and, what is more peculiar — 
that when it again sees as good a woman coming for 
the same purpose, it will once more rear itself as 
straight as a spire ought to be. As yet, to quote the 
old rhyme : — 

** Whichever way you turn your eye, 

It always seems to be awry ; 

Pray can you tell the reason why? 

The only reason known, of weight, 

Is that the thing is never straight. 

Nor know the people where to go, 

To find a man to make it so ; 

Since none can furnish such a plan, 

Except a perfect upright man. 
. So that's the thing, 'tis very plain. 

For ages crooked must remain ; 

And while it stands must ever be 

An emblem of deformity ; " 

though I do not believe Chesterfield folk think their 
quaint spire the emblem of any such objectionable 
thing. 

" I have no notion of a truly great man who can- 
not be all sorts of men," says Carlyle ; so surely he 
would have had a great " notion " of this engineer of 
ours who, in his later days, having resigned the active 
part of his profession to his other clever self, Robert, 
became to a certain degree another sort of man — an 
active, contented, country gentleman, taken up with 
farming questions, and as interested in growing prize 
fruits and vegetables as he had once been in planning 
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a safety lamp, or in the relative merits of wide and 
narrow gauges ; for just as in youth he had grown 
big cabbages and cauliflowers, now he cultivated 
grapes and pines, the size of which were the boast 
of the county shows. And as he had directed and 
trained hundreds of hardy and reckless navvies, so 
now he had a following of rosy gardeners. Luckily 
his difficulties centred, not in obstinate people, 
but in huge melons and wayward cucumbers, with 
whose silly wild fashion of growing he struggled, 
even as he had done with the difficulties of lamps, 
iron roads, and slow steam engines ; for the over-big 
cucumbers tried hard to keep unsightly and crooked, 
even though he humoured them all ways and studied 
the heat and light such things required. In spite of his 
efforts they twisted and twirled after their own free 
fashion, much to the annoyance of their grower, whose 
correct eye could not bear to see things a-twist, defying 
all his patience, until the brilliant idea of inserting them 
early in long straight tubes occurred to him, then they 
had to grow as he wished, and he cried delightedly, 
" See, I ha' bothered them the noo." 

And so he "bothered" his as yet rare foreign 
melons into growing bigger and rounder than any in 
Derbyshire by imagining a kind of wire nest, in which 
they coulcj lie and ripen, unaffected by darkness and 
chill. He watched the erection of his immense new 
pine-houses as closely as ever he had watched the 
putting together of that famous old '* Rocket" All 
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trifles to tell of, maybe ; but trifles that mean much in 
connection with this dignified old gentleman, with the 
white hair and kindly blue eyes, who might often be 
seen strolling about, followed by his dogs, wandering 
in the pleasant lanes, over hill and dale, generally 
with some old friend, who could sympathise with 
the never-ending wonders, the thousand delights, 
which long years before lowly "Old Bob," between 
the intervals of shovelling coals into a furnace, had 
taught his son were to be found stored in such places 
— were it but a tangled web, a leaf weighed down 
by dew; nothing was lost on this man the world 
so delighted to honour. He thought of higher things, 
too, as when once a friend, seeing him gaze earnestly 
at the star-lighted sky, observed that after all, man 
was but an insignificant creature in the face of such 
wonders, he answered abstractedly : 

" But how wonderful a creature man must be to be 
able to think and reason, and even in some measure 
to comprehend works so infinite ! " 

George Stephenson died in 1848 ; a useful and 
benevolent gentleman, respected and honoured by all, 
as a simple tablet in the church at Chesterfield tells. 

The last scehe I would record, occurred on the 
9th of June, 1 88 1, on the centenary of his birth. 

Almost a hundred years ago we showed our little 
Geordie Steve cheerfully "hauldin* gentlemen's horses" 
at Newcastle Lammas Fair time, that he might win for 
his sister the bonnet on which she had set her mind* 
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In 1 88 1 the ancient city was all astir again, not be- 
cause of a fair this time, but celebrating the centenary 
of this, her honoured son's birth. There were tall 
Venetian masts, and flags waving everywhere ; his fine 
statue, in Neville Street — near that same Literary 
Institute that had been of such use to him as a poor 
man — was wreathed with gay summer flowers ; and 
from every direction streamed a great crowd of work- 
ing men, cheering at the sight of a procession of new 
engines, twelve modern iron pilgrims, bound — from 
the fine Central Station — for the spot where the 
"Founder of Railways" was born, and, where already 
waited the five patriarchs of their kind, even to 
"Puffing Billy," and that very Killingworth "Blucher" 
the first of the locomotives over which he had laboured 
so patiently and long. 

Hither came express all the civic officers and 
celebrities of the north, and south too, for now people 
could visit this part of our own country. It was no 
longer considered as inhabited by savages, or some- 
thing very strangely like it, as it was supposed of old, 
when stay-at-home folk knew very little of each other, 
except by hearsay, which is apt to be prejudiced* 
and to report more of evil than, good/ 

Opposite the little shabby, one-roomed house in the 
High Street, just about where bare-footed Geordie had 
so often watched old "Billy" slowly creaking by, the fine 
new train stopped, while the chief magistrate of New- 
castle alighted and planted an oak tree to commefnorate 
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the occasion ; then the party returned to join in the 
endless procession formed by forty thousand pitmen 
of Durham and Northumberland, and by deputations 
from all parts. While this was going on in the old 
northern city, George's birthday was celebrated with all 
honour at Venice, Lidge, Amiens, even in far off Rome, 
where his statue was unveiled with much ceremony. 
Everywhere, at home and abroad, men delighted 
to honour the memory of this man, who, beginning 
life as a poor little bare-footed cowherd, earning 
twopence a day, ended it a millionaire — the useful 
results of whose busy life extended to every part of 
the civilised world — Nature's gentleman, whose boast 
it was that he had no titles, no flourishes to his name 
before or after, being simply known as "George 
Stephenson, the Founder of the Railway Locomotive 
System." And surely that was enough. 

As George Stephenson constructed railways, so 
Robert, his son, planned and constructed the railway 
bridges they necessitated. One of the most celebrated 
of which is the the picturesque High Level Bridge, 
four thousand feet long, with its broad carriage road- 
way and the railway above it, which spans the valley 
of the Tyne, crossing with all security the same steep 
depth with the flowing river and the blackened sur- 
roundings so dangerous to passengers, which, precisely 
a hundred years before — for the first pile was driven 
in 1846 — had been surveyed with such disgust by 
CuUoden Cumberland and bis followers. 
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One of the first great difficulties which Robert found 
in starting this " spyder well brigg " over the Tyne was 
the safe securing of the many huge piers required. 
Pile-driving was usually done by a somewhat slow 
and uncertain arrangement of " slide/' ram, and 
" monkey/' that is, by a mass of iron descending on the 
piles from a considerable height and steadily knocked 
them in ; but this process was unsuitable for the mighty 
work now to be attempted. Thenceforth our foresee- 
ing engineer summoned to his assistance a mighty 
monster but lately heard of, a huge restless creature 
of iron and steam, called into being by Nasmyth, one 
of the " men of metal " to whom the working world 
owes so much. The President of the British Associa- 
tion said of its powers, "At the first trial it did 
in four minutes and a half the work which by 
manual labour could only be done in twelve hours, 
and was perfectly successful from the first moment" 
This was its first effort at pile-driving. 

Certainly it had a most irresistible eloquence of 
its own, the strokes of this mighty hammer coming 
down at such a rate (one every second) that strange 
to tell it often happened the pile head was all aflame 
and alight under the violence of its blows ; but in it 
was driven, making way for another pile that was all 
ready to follow in a kind of mud game of " foUow- 
my-leader," right down into the solid bed of the 
river where it was fixed for aye. 

So the High Level Bridge was begun^ but we 
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have not space to tell of half the difficulties our 
engineer had to encounter and struggle with, before 
that same marvellous structure was safely hung in its 
place, for when the piles had been driven, and the 
coffer dam artfully formed, and the water forced out 
so as to lay almost bare the bed of the " Coaly Tyne," 
the strong water would still force its way through the 
quicksands below, and work and money were wasted 
and spent in vain attempts to keep the water out. 
Like a living enemy it long refused to be baffled or 
foiled, yet it must be stopped. At length this was 
accomplished by means of^ I should be afraid to 
say how much concrete and rubble cleverly dis- 
posed of up to the level of the tops of the piles ; 
then came a foundation of stone blocks, and at last 
the work was fairly started, which, when finished, 
was to be aptly styled the "King of Railway 
Bridges/' It was opened in 1849. 

There are many more things that I would like to 
tell of,* but I have not space to mention, even by 
name, all Robert Stephenson's triumphs of engineering 
skill — the last, and most remarkable, of which was the 
wonderful Victoria Tubular Bridge, crossing that wide 
and rapid river the St. Lawrence, and thus connecting 
the Grand Trunk Railway of Canada, at Montreal, 
with the seaboard. This splendid undertaking was 



* For fuller details, let me refer my readers to Dr. Smiles' ** Lives 
of the Engineers," to which valuable work I am indebted for the main 
facts in this little volume. 
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commenced in 1854, and finally opened for traffic by 
the Prince of Wales in 1859. 

This mighty bridge, reared on twenty-four enor- 
mous piers, is almost two miles in length. The road 
runs through gigantic iron tubes, which are fashioned 
out of some ten thousand tons of metal, and pass 
some sixty feet above the flowing foaming river, 
which the train takes nine minutes to steam across. 
Its piers contain 8,000 tons of solid masonry. 

Although an unprecedented marvel of its kind, 
a greater marvel is, that it was drafted, calculated and 
estimated for by Robert Stephenson, who, after only 
one short visit to' Canada, was able to work out the 
great scheme, which of itself would make his name 
famous.. Unfortunately he died just before this 
crowning work was completed, that is, in 1859, 
eleven years after the father he had such good 
cause to love and honour — the father who had left 
almost unlimited wealth to the deserving son, whom 
Oxford named Doctor of Civil Laws, who was M.P., 
and President of the Institute of Civil Engineers 
— not to mention innumerable foreign crosses and 
orders with which Continental Powers delighted to 
honour the skilful Englishman, who had done so 
much to advance mutual commerce and communi- 
cation throughout the world. Robert Stephenson — 
whose name in the old Teutonic language is, 
we are told, derived from " Son of the Strong " — 
now lies in Westminster Abbey by Telford the 
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shepherd's son of Eskdale. Truly of each it might . 
be said — 

" He was famous, sir, in his profession, and it was 
his great right to be so." 

•* The world's ruled by steam, 
And all the men and women are its subjects. 
It guides their movements and their whereabouts ; 
And this steam, in its time, plays many parts ; 
Its acts being seven ages — at first, the kettle, 
Hissing and sputtering on a kitchen hob. 
And then NEWCOMEN'S engine, to its piston, 
By atmospheric pressure, giving force 
Imperfectly to pumps. Then WATT'S condenser, 
More economic, with its stuffing-box, 
And double-acting movement. Then a steam-boat 
Full of strange smells, and crammed like NOAH*S ark, 
(It on high pressure, sudden and quick to explode), 
Raising up FULTON'S reputation 
In everybody's mouth. Then the steam-horse. 
By STEPHENSON devised— on Walls End fed, 
With boiler grimed, and wheels of clumsy cut. 
Spurring brass knobs and copper ornaments, 
And so he plays his part. The sixth age shifts 
Into the war of broad and narrow gauge ; 
Brunei on one, Hudson on t'other side, 
Their several lines stretching a world too wide 
For the Committee's and Steam's manly voice 
That, in the kettle's childish treble piped, 
Now mighty over all the world. Last scene of all 
That ends this strange eventful history, 
Is general brotherhood, and mere oblivion 
Of troops, of wars, of blood, and all such things." 

— Punch, 1847. 

{Our Per £r ait of George Stephenson is from a Print published by 
H, Graves &' Co,, Pall Mall, London,) 
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